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STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION. 





A Net Gain of 50 Per Cent in Circulation and Advertis- 
ing Patronage in 1904—Average Weekly Issue for 
the Year Was 10,509 Copies and Average Since 
Combination with Greenville Cotton Plant Has Been 
11,611 Copies. : 


Clarence H. Poe, of Raleigh, personally ap- 
pearing before me, John Nichols, United States 
Commissioner, deposes and says: 

1. That he is the President of the Agricultural 
Publishing Company, a company organized a 
year ago to purchase and publish the Raleigh 
Progressive Farmer, an established agricultural 
weekly, the first number under the new ownership 
appearing January 5, 1904. 

2. That for the year 1904 the paper shows a to- 
tal net gain of more than 50 per cent in circula- 
tion and advertising patronage, over the year 
1903, the actual subscription list (excluding all 
sample copies but including short term subscrip- 
tions) now exceeding 10,000 names. 

3. That the average 1904 weekly issue of The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant (The Pro- 
gressive Farmer having in. September, «bsorbsd 
the Greenville Cotton Plant, the only farm paper 
in South Carolina), has been 10,509 copies, the 
total number for the 51 issues of the year being 
536,000. Since the combination with The Cot- 
ton Plant, the paper having also continued to 
make rapid gains in circulation, the average has 
been 11,611 copies per week. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of December, 1904. JOHN NICHOLS, 
(Seal) United States Commissioner. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Mutualh Publishing Company does the press 
work for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant, and the foregoing statement as to number 
of copies printed is correct according to our 


books and reports. 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Sec. Treas. 
Raleigh, N. C., January 2, 1905. 
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THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 





Preparation for Cotton. 


The progressive, earnest farmer is now plan- 
ning for the next crop. He has marked out the 
boundaries for each tenant and each speciai crop. 
As soon as the last boll of cotton is picked the 
work of preparation should begin for next year. 
Here is one plan: A farmer said last week that 
he was going to lay off his cotton land with a 
middle buster drawn by two mules. There were 
pine needles close to the field. He proposed to 
haul them in and distribute liberally in this fur- 
tow. By throwing a light covering of dirt on 
these needles they would be ready to supply plant 
food in the early summer. To this he would add 
300 to 400 pounds of fertilizer, expecting to make 
a bale of cotton to the acre on this land. If 
one is going to plant cotton land in cotton again, 
run out the middle with a long, narrow shovel 
breaking the hard pan, if a second furrow is re- 
quired to do the work well. Then take the middle 
buster and run under the stalks. The freezes of 
winter will pulverize the ridges between the fur- 
re " oy: 4 ken,.2 up bv the plows will be 
incorpo! ated with the soil and increase its depth 
and plant food. Every suitable day from this 
date on to the 1st of March should be used for 
sub-soiling and thorough preparation of land for 
the next crop. 

Useless Farm Implements. 





It was told of a farmer in.this State years 
ago that he had his barn and fence corners filled 
with farming implements that he could not use. 
Several years ago an oily-tongued agent went 
through a portion of this county and sold about 
a dozen siding cultivators suited for level land. 
Not one of them was ever used here. An agent 
for a fenece-making machine secured notes 
amounting to several hundred dollars for town- 
ship rights. Not a rod of fence was made by the 
machines. Farmers are often deceived by adver- 
tisements and agents. They buy implements that 
do not suit their farms. It is a good plan to look 
with suspicion on any new implement sold on the 
installment plan. The farmer should consider his 
horse-power, the nature of his land and the spe- 
cial crops he raises and buy such tools only as 
he needs. But he should never economize in 
buying necessary implements, and he should al- 
ways have a few surplus single-trees, bolts, trace- 
chains, hoes, plows, plow stocks and plow points. 
If he is thus provided, the breaking of some- 
thing will cause the loss of little time. 


The Garden for January. 


Attend to the pruning of grape-vines at once. 
The sooner this job is done the better. Set out 
other vines now if more are needed. The straw- 
berry bed needs cultivating and mulching. A 
sprinkling of wood ashes will be helpful. It may 
be teo wet and cold to work garden soil, but scat- 
ter manure liberally broadcast and break or spade 
ten to twelve inches deep. If the soil becomes 


quite hard after heavy rains, cover with half rot- 


ted pine needles and plow in. The early and 


hardy varieties of English peas should be planted 
as soon as possible. The wrinkled peas are quite 
tender and may be planted latter. Lettuce, 
spinach and mustard seed may be sown or planted 
in rows this month. Spinach is growing in favor 
every year, and is handy to have in the scarce 
days of early spring. Cabbage may be planted 
now for an early crop. They will come on early 
if planted in a cold frame. Some gardeners pre- 
fer to plant Irish potatoes this month. They 
cover them four to six inches deep and knock the 
dirt off just before they come up. A good garden 
means a good table. CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





THE WEEK IN RALEIGH. 


For North Carolina’s agricultural interests this 
week is a notable one, and Raleigh is the scene of 
action. 

To-day, January 10th, at 3.30 p. m., the cqrner- 
stone.of the Agricultural Building at the A. & 
M. College, will be laid, and an address will be. 
made by Governor Charles B. Aycock. 

To-morrow, January 11th, 4 p. m., the State 
Cotton Growers’? 2s.~°*"t:n will assemble in- 
Metropolitan Hall, and it bids fair to be the most - 
important North Carolina farmers’ meeting for 
five years rast. 

January 10th to 13th are the dates for the fourth 
annual exhibition of the North Carolina Poultry 
Association to be held in the Agricultural Build- 
ing. Secretary J. S. Jeffrey has labored earnest 
ly to make this a record-breaking success and we 
believe he will succeed. 

The inauguration of Governor Glenn, to-mor- 
row, 11th, is not an agricultural event, but will 
also attract some of our constituency. On what- 
ever business bent, we are always glad to have our 
friends call at The Progressive Farmer office. 
Corre to see us. 





THE SECRET OF GOOD FARMING IS QUALITY. 


We readily recognize quality and its value 
in men. We call it character. Why not ac- 
knowledge the same when we have to do with the 
various phases of farming? 

Quality—what is it? 

The first attribute of success in all things. It 
is the best seed cotton obtainable. It is seed 
corn selected from the best and most prolific 
stalks. It is soil—well tilled, improved by cul- 
ture, legumes ‘and cover crops. 

It is the cow—with milk or beef form, which 
earns a living and pays her owner well for her 
care and trouble. 

It is the hog—broad over back and shoulders, 
deep in the sides and fine in bone, legs and head. 
Quality is every phase of soil or crop or animal. 
It is the best obtainable for our environments 
and conditions. 

Finally, quality is the good farmer; the man 
who reads, who studies, experiments; the man who 
believes in his work and feels honored by it. 
Quality is the good farmer. 





C. W. BURKETT. 
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Crops, Soils and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of icult 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. ges 
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WHAT COTTON FARMERS SHOULD DO. 





‘ Grow Other Money Crops Besides Cotton—Profits in 


Stock Raising— Possibilities in Leguminous Crops. 


Messrs. Editors:—The report sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture estimating the cot- 
ton crop for 1904 gave the speculators the 
charice they wanted to run down the price and 
scare the farmers into selling what cotton they 
still had on hand. We believe and hope that this 
effort will fail, and that the farmers will hold 
their cotton till/a fair price is paid for it, for 
if the crop was really over twelve million bales, 
the world needs all of it. 

But what makes one very tired is the stereo- 
typed advice that the newspapers give’ the farm- 
ers to decrease the area and “grow their sup- 
plies.” To one accustomed to systematic farm- 
ing, this idea that nothing is considered saleable 
in the Cotton Belt but cotton, and that every- 
thing else is merely “supplies” to enable the 
farmer to grow cotton seems rerfectly ludicrous. 
Of course a farmer should grow the grain and 
hay needed by his stock and the meat and vege- 
tables for his family. 

FARMING V8. PLANTING. 


But is there not something in all these greater 
than mere home supplies? In other words, if a 
farmer farms instead of merely planting cotton 
on the same land year after year, would there 
not be money enough in the subsidiary crops that 
enable him tv grow cotton more cheaply to pay all 
the expenses of his farming, so that. the cotton 
crop, whatever may be its price, will be the profit 
of the year’s work. Let us realize that there is 
money in some other crops besides cotton if we 
farm right. 

And this is the very point I would emphasize— 
farming instead of planting. Year after year 
our farmers spend their money for fertilizers to 
be dribbled in a niggardly way on the same land 


that was in cotton the year before till all the 


moisture retaining humus is burnt out of the 
soil and a droughty season makes a failure of the 
crop and the eggs being all in the one basket, are 
broken like the farmer. 

' A BALE PER AORE. 


I would not say a word against commercial 
fertilizers, for if properly used, they are among 
the most efficient and economical means for the 
building ur of our soil. What we need to learn 
is to grow more cotton per acre and plant fewer 
acres. If but ten million acres were flanted 
annually, an? every acre made to produce a bale 
of cotton, the farmers of the South would soon 
be the richest people in the world, while with 
thirty-five or forty million acres in cotton, and 
twelve or thirteen million bales made, they would 
soon be dead-broke if they depend on cotton 
alone. 

What then is the remedy? Not merely a de- 
crease in the acreage and a bare effort to grow 
“supplies,” but an all-round farming, a carefully 
devised rotation of crops intended for.the de- 
velopment of the capacity of the soil for the pro- 
duction of cotton, and a more liberal use of the 
right sort of fertilizers to bring about this de- 
velopment. This means systematic farming, and 
until the Southern farmer does get to farming in 
a more systematic way, he will continue to be 
in debt for the complete fertilizers at a high 
price, 

MONEY IN LEGUMES. 
We have been trying for years to impress the 


farmers of the South with the true value of 
the legume crops, especially the Southern cow- 
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peas. We have told them how these plants will 
get the nitrogen for them free of cost that they 
now pay large prices for in fertilizers. We have 
told them how the peas will not only supply nitro- 
gen to the soil, but will furnish them one of the 
most valuable hay crops for the feeding of stock 
and the making of manure. We have told them 
that through the use of the pea stubble and the 
manure, they can increase the humus in their soil 
and through the moisture-retaining nature of this 
decayed vegetable matter they will be enabled to 
use the cheaper forms of plant-food in a more 
liberal way. We have told them that a liberal 
application of acid phosphate and potash to the 
pea crop will not only give them a bigger crop 
of forage for their stock, but will enable them 
to grow the succeeding crop of cotton without 
nitrogen fertilization and make a better crop of 
cotton. 

And yet only here and there is a farmer who 
has sufficient faith in his business to make it a 
systematic profession, and the South will never 
be brought up to its highest productiveness and 
agricultural prosperity till the old method is 
abandoned and the farmers go to farming. Un- 
told millions are spent every year by the cotton 
farmers for ammonia in fertilizers, not an ounce 
of which need be bought if they farmed in a good 
rotation, having always a pea stubble or crimson 
clover sod to turn for the cotton. Then growing 
legumes they would have their corn stover, the 
finest of rourhage for stock, and no matter what 
a man’s money crop may be, if he entirely ignores 
the feeding of stock, he is not farming in the best 
manner. While the legumes, like peas and clover, 
will get him the nitrogen free of cost, and, in fact, 
will enable him to make a profit out of stock in 
the growing of them, they will not furnish the 
mineral matter as in potassium and phosphorus, 
and these should be used in a far more liberal 
manner. 

BEATING THE WEST ON HAY AND OORN, 


My advice, then, is for the cotton farmer to 
study his profession and not to be simply 4@ rlant- 
er of cotton and a gambler on the chances with a 
little fertilizer bought on credit; that he deter- 
mine to farm his land so as to increase its produc- 
tiveness, not only in cotton, but in the crops that 
enable him to farm right and to grow them in 
such a way that they will be sources of profit. 

There are farmers in the South who have grown 
as big crops of corn per acre as were ever grown 
in the so-called belt of the Central West. Why 
then is the production of corn so low in the 
South? Simply because it is looked upon merely 
as “supplies,” and the farmers go over an ex- 
tended area to get just what they need at home, 


when, if they farmed right, it would take but a. 


small part of the crop for home, while the rest 
could go into hogs and cattle to sell. 

The census shows that for ten years the product 
of hay per acre in the State of North Carolina 
has been greater than in Iowa, and yet Iowa grows 
millions of bales to North Carolina’s hundred, 
though it is worth three times as much in North 
Carolina as in Iowa per ton. And the Iowa 
farmere grow rich raising hay and feeding stock 
while the Southern farmers, with the best money 
crop in the land, are the prey of speculators and 
are dead-broke when cotton gets low. 

SAVING HALF THE FERTILIZERS. 

One half the enormous fertilizer bill of the 
South is for nitrogen that they need not buy if 
they farmed properly. 

My advice then is for every cotton farmer to 
determine now that he will not only plant less 
land in cotton, but that he will at once start a 
proper rotation. Divide the land into a three 
field shift. One field in cotton, at first, of course, 
with the usual fertilizers. Sow crimson clover 
among this cotton at last working and during the 
winter get out all the manure you have made and 
scatter it as far as possible over this clover and 
turn all under for corn in the spring. Sow peas 
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among the corn. Cut the corn off at the ground 
and cure in shocks and then prepare the spaces 
between the shock rows for winter grain, either 
wheat or oats. Give the oats 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and potash per acre, and as soon as 
they are harvested, prepare the land for peas and 
give these not less than 400 pounds per acre of 
the mixture of five parts acid phosphate and one 
part muriate of potash. Cut the peas for hay 
and sow crimson clover and rye on the stubble to 
be turned under for cotton. 


HOW ROTATION PAYS. 


Now if you have exchanged the seed of the pre- 
vious year for meal and hulls, you can use these 
in the feeding of cattle in moderate amount with 
the pea-vine hay and the corn-fodder and corn, 
and ere long if the rotation is adhered to, you 
will be getting manure enough to cover the corn 
tend and that will grow the corn crop larger and 
larger every year, while the liberally fertilized 
peas will make the cotton and the feed. I know 
of one man who practices this rotation who grew 
in one season seventy-five bushels of oats per acre 
and got two tons of pea-vine hay from the same 
land. 

When a man gets to growing seventy-five bush- 
els of oats and as many bushels of corn per acre, 
he will realize that there is something in these 
besides “supplies,” and that word supplies makes 
me tired; so let us get to farming and making 
money out of other things as well as cotton, using 
the acid phosphate and _ potash as liberally in 
money value as we now use the complete ferti- 
lizers and we will get more money out of the 
farm whether cotton is high or low. 

: W. F. MASSEY, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh. 





TERRACING PROBLEMS. 





How to Prevent the Destructive Washing of Land 
Considered 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of April 26th, 
Dr. Freeman wrote a short article on a subject 
that should deeply interest every land owner and 
every farmer. “How to prevent our lands from 
washing,” has long been a perplexing question to 
most farmers, and a practical solution of that 
question is more eagerly sought to-day than ever 
before. 

Says Dr. Freeman: “What the farmer wants 
is to save his land and the liquid plant food.” 
That is a great big truth every farmer believes, 
and a great amount of hard labor and cold cash 
have’ been expended to effect this desired end; 
but with every heavy or long continued rain we 


see our soil carried into the valleys or streams 


below. 

The prevention of this waste and ruin is said 
to be “deep plowing,” “hill-side ditching,” or “ter- 
racing.” Each has been tried, but neither alone 
has proved a success. 

There is nothing definite in the expression, 
“deep-plowing.” Some men call a perpendicular 
cut of five inches deep plowing, and in some soils 
this is true; others cut different depths, ranging 
from four to fourteen inches. I think a full aver- 
age depth of plowing in my section, is about six 
inches. This broken surface will not take in and 
hold one-half the rain-fall when the showers come 
as they have during the past four or five years. I 
don’t believe it possible to prevent our land from 
washing by the deepest plowing alone that we 
have been able to do. I believe the sandy lands 
and the spongy loams, with gravelly subsoils 
plowed to a depth of six inches, will catch and 
hold more water than clay soils with tenacious 
sub-soils plowed twelve inches deep. 

Fast-falling rains have a tendency to compact 
and glaze the fresh-turned surface of our red 
land, and thus prevent rapid penetration. 

Deep plowing is a necessity, and is a means to- 
ward saving our lands, but something more is 
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needed. Our hill-sides and gradually sloping fields 
have been ditched with the hope that washing 
would be prevented. This method has done much 
for the protection of our fields; but during the 
past few years our ditches have not been large 
enough to hold the hard rains: and every farmer 
knows the result when a ditch breaks. 

Our deepest plowing and hill-side ditching have 
not been a success. 

During the last two years, some have begun ter- 
racing :—usually giving a fall of one to two inches 
per rod. Now, if Dr. Freeman is right, this work 
is wrong, and will not be a success. If level ter- 
racing is the true way, the sure way and the only 
way to prevent washing and waste, and to con- 
serve moisture, it is good that the Doctor knows 
it, and is making it known. I don’t believe that 
level terracing can be successfully applied to all 
farms; and I believe there are but few farms in 
my county where level terracing can be so applied 
to all the fields. I know of but one farmer who 
is trying the level system, but so far, he is well 
pleased. The apparent objection I see in the level 
terrace, is the great number of terraces to be 
made to hold all the rainfall. But Dr. Freeman 
says a fall of three feet between terraces, with 
deep plowing, will save our land and prevent 
washing. 

Now, if this be true and applicable to all fields, 
the Doctor surely is entitled to every farmer’s 
thanks. A sure rule being found every farmer 
can go to work by that rule feeling sure of suc- 
cess. The land in Wilson County where the Doc- 
tor lives is not so hilly as the land further west. 
But I believe the hilly land can be managed as he 
directs, more easily and more successfully than 
the land that is almost level. On most of farms 
there are fields, sloping so gradually, that to get 
three feet of fall, the terraces would be 150 or 
200 yards apart, and the water, not absorbed by 
the soil, will overflow the terrace and the end 
sought will not be accomplished. 

I may be mistaken in this view, but so it seems 
to me. I think a safer plan is not to confine our- 
selves to any certain fall between terraces, but 
make them so we can feel sure our land is safe 
from the destruction caused by the hardest show- 
ers or long continued rains. 

The greatest trouble with the falling or slop- 
ing terrace, is the difficulty in getting outlets for 
the water. Common sense and our best judgment 
must be used, and I feel sure the best plan will 
be reached after while. We thank the Doctor, and 
hope he will tell us more about this\véry impor- 
tait subject; how he makes his terraces and 
whether he cultivates with the terrace or across it. 
The last Bulletin, October, 1904, is valuable on 
this subject. CATAWBA. 





Growing and Feeding Sweet Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: I see you ask persons that 
have anything of importance to say to write to 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. I will 


give my experience in raising and feeding sweet 
potatoes. 

I have rows three and a half feet wide, set 
draws twenty inches in row. I manure with 
coarse farm yard manure in drill with 50 to 100 
pounds muriate potash, 50 to 100 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, and 100 to 200 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate per acre. I vary the fertilizer accord- 
ing to the character of the soil. Very sandy land 
needs a large per cent of potash, and poor land 
needs more ammonia. 

Few of us have understood the feeding value of 
the sweet potatoes. With sweet potato patch in 
each field so as that hogs can eat peas or potatoes 
they do better than on peas alone. I am trying 
feeding my mules half feed potatoes; give one- 
third more in measure than you do corn in ear. 
With peavine or soja bean hay you may feed 
sweet potatoes entirely, if not at very hard work. 

With the-low price of cotton let us all resolve 
to raise more potatoes, corn, and hay, and more 
pork and beef, and less cotton and tobacco, so as 
to make our farms self-sustaining, thereby being 


prosperous and happy. 
H. M. JOHNSON. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. O. A, & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 


swered., 
| _.e 











BUY AWN INCUBATOR. 





The Time Has Come When No Poultryman Can Af- 
ford to be Without One. 


Messrs. Editors: Artificial incubation is no new 
thing. Eggs have been hatched with artificial 
heat for thousands of years by both the Chinese 
and the Egyptians. In fact, the historian has 
been unable to find a date for the beginning of 
the system. 

The practical machine called an “incubator,” 
however, is a modern invention made necessary 
by modern requirements for methods of hatching 
in harmony with the industrial and commercial 
demands of time. 

Broody hens are not abundant enough early in 
the season to hatch out chicks in sufficient num- 
bers to supply the demand for early broilers. Just 
so long as there is a market for early broilers, 
just so long will the incubator be necessary to pro- 
duce them in quantities. 

But the use of incubators is not limited to the 
production of early broilers. The market poul- 
trymen needs the incubator in order to get out 
large numbers of early pullets that will mature in 
season to give him market eggs in November, 
December and January, when they bring the best 
prices. About half of those early hatched chicks 
will be males that will be sold for broilers at a 
time when ‘there is a good profit in them. 


It is true that some poultrymen begin hatching 
early in the season with hens, but it is hard work 
and the broodies, as a rule, come along so slowly 
that the eggs are set in small lots from time to 
time with the result that the season’s chicks are 
an uneven lot of many different ages that cannot 
be cared for so easily or pushed forward so suc- 
cessfully as the larger and more uniform flocks 
that result from successful incubator hatches. 


As the incubator replaces the sitting hen more 
and more each year, the broody type of hen is 
gradually passing. Broodiness is an inheritable 
trait that can be bred out of any breed to a con- 
siderable extent. As a general rule the type of 
hen that is strongly inclined toward broodiness 
is not a very prolific layer according to modern 
standards. Those that have produced 200 egg 
hens have noted that they are not much given to 
broodiness, some of them, in fact, never showing 
any signs of broodiness, although in many cases 
they belong to the so-called sitting breeds. A 
given number of chicks can be hatched with less 
labor, less room, and less trouble with an incuba- 
tor than with hens, and the machine is always 
ready when the eggs are, whatever be the season. 

If properly designed and constructed and cor- 
rectly operated, the incubator supplies conditions 
more favorable to a good hatch than the neces- 
sary number of sitting hens usually do. There are 
no lice to torment the hatcher or the new born 
chicks when they arrive. 


Some claim that artificially supplied heat for 
hatching eggs is not in accord with the laws of 
nature. That is a feeble theory. As well say that 
grafting fruit trees is unnatural; for nature when 
left to herself produces fruit from seedlings only. 
Milking a cow by hand power is not nature’s 
way. Nature.designed that cows should be milked 
by their calves. Man is continually improving 
on nature’s way of doing things, and nature 
helps him to do it. The incubator is all right, 
and is here to stay. It is designed and operated 
in harmony with natural laws, or it would not 
hatch the eggs. 

Yours fraternally, 


JOHN M. KESTER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


“String Halt’’ or Slipping of the Patella in Horses and 
Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed find one dollar for 
which please send me The Progressive Farmer for 
1905. I would be glad if you would tell me what 
is wrong with a cow that has a catch in one of her 
hind legs. She walks something like a string halt- 


ed horse: seems like there is a catch in her hip. 
J. R. W. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, Veterinarian North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture.) 

Your correspondent does not give sufficient 
data upon which a definite opinion as to the nature 
of the trouble affecting his cow, can be based. 
However, from what he states, I suspect that 
there is a slipping of the patella or stifle bone 
slightly out of place. This stifle bone, which cor- 
responds to the “knee cap” of man, works on a 
grooved surface of the thigh bone. The inner 
prominence which forms this groove is quite high, 
but the outer is comparatively slight and the 
patella or stifle bone slips outwards, only when 
the leg is extended backward, as just before it is 
brought forward in walking, the ligaments are 
relaxed and it is then that the bone slips off the 
grooved surface above referred to. This trouble 
occurs frequently in colts and “growthy” young 
horses, but I am not aware that it is common in 
cattle. However, the description given, in this 
case, fits so closely that usually given by my cor- 
respondents in writing about luxation of the pa- 
tella, “stifled” in horses, I am inclined to think 
that this cow is suffering from the same trouble. 
Furthermore, nearly every non-experienced ob- 
server will describe this trouble in horses as 
“string halt,” just as is done in this case. 

If the trouble is what I suspect the toe will at 
first drag the ground, although great muscular 
effort is made to bring the leg forward, but when 
the bone slips into place this extra effort will 
bring the leg quickly forward and raise it higher 
than usual, resembling somewhat the action of a 
horse with stringhalt. 

If from what I have written Mr. W. is satisfied 
this is the trouble with this cow he should confine 
her to the stable and apply a blister of one (1) 
part of red iodide of mereury and four(4) parts 
each of cerate of ecantharides and lard. This 
should be well rubbed in for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, over the stifle joint, and for several hours 
after its application the cow’s head should be tied 
so as to prevent her licking the blister off. ‘The 
blister should not be repeated inside of ten days 
or two weeks, but, in the interval, the parts may 
be greased once a day with vaseline or lard. 





A Fair Hatch. 


It is difficult to define what should be a fair 
hatch from a sitting of eggs, as opinions differ. 
Some consider seven chicks to be a fair hatch, or 
over one-half of thirteen eggs, though others may 
be satisfied with five. No breeder can “guarantee” 
every egg to hatch. He knows no more about 
them than the buyer in that respect, but he should 
endeavor to send eggs from vigorous stock. A 
customer will be lucky if he gets a pair of first- 
class standard exhibition birds from a sitting of 
thirteen eggs. Some breeders do not get such a 
pair from a dozen sittings. The customer is re- 
sponsible for the hen that sits on the eggs and 
for her management while on the nest. Some cus- 
tomers do not know good birds when they see 
them, and often complain ignorantly. The breed- 
er must depend on any statement sent him, with- 


out being able to verify or deny it. Before com- 
plaining, ask yourself at what price you will sell 
the chicks should you receive an order for them, 
and compare the value with the cost. An excellent 
way to settle disputes is for the breeder to make 
an offer to the customer for the chicks, for if they 
are worthless then the customer will sell at a low 
price; if valuable, he will not sell at all. The 
breeder will then have an opportunity to see them. 
The breeder who values his reputation should en- 





deavor to satisfy every customer, even if doing 
so sometimes requires a sacrifice.—Selected. 
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FROM SECRETARY PARKER. 

A Last Word as to the State Meeting, 
11th, and Some Further Observations 
on the Cotton Situation. 


Messrs. Editors: The cotton grow- 
ers’ convention which is to meet in 
Raleigh the 11th promises to be well 


- attended with large delegations from 


every cotton growing section of the 

State. The many reports of meet- 
ings published, and the numerous lét- 
ters received at this office, show very 
clearly that the farmers are interest- 
ed as they have not been in years 
before, and that their determination 
to hold cotton for better prices and 
to reduce acreage next year is grow- 
ing more steadfast. 

_If the farmers of the other cotton 
growing States are as firm in their 
purpose to hold and reduce acreage 
as our North Carolina farmers are, 
a victory will be won that will go a 
long way to strengthen confidence 
in their sticking qualities and ability 
to accomplish any purpose upon 
which they are determined. 

In a letter written by Mr. Harvie 
Jordan under date of January 2nd, 
he says: “Farmers in this section are 
holding their cotton. Will reduce 
acreage and use of guano 25 per cent 
for 1905. Everything is determined 
all over the South at the present 
time.” 

There has a rumor gone out to 
the effect that the farmers in Texas 
are paying no attention to the meet- 
ings that are being held in the inter- 
est of the cotton growers, but are 
plowing and preparing to plant an- 
other large crop. I wrote to Col. E. 
S. Peters, one of the largest cotton 
farmers of the State, in regard to 
those reports and requested him to 
give me a true statement as to the 
condition there. I herewith give his 
reply in full. I do this to put at 
ease those of our farmers who are 
afraid of the situation in Texas. 

“Calvert, Texas, Dec. 28, 1904. 
“Mr. T..B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 

“My dear Mr. Parker:—Replying 
to yours of the 19th inst., would say 
that I have just returned from North 
Texas where we completed the organ- 
ization of the National Cotton Asso- 
ciation as endorsed and recommend- 
ed by the National Convention held 
at Shreveport. 

“You can rest assured that the 
farmers of Texas and I believe of the 
entire South will continue to stand 
together on this vital question. I 
am receiving letters every day from 
farmers, merchants, hankers, farm- 
ers’ organizations and reports of 
meetings held in ‘different sections 
of the State endorsing our work. 

“You have probably noticed by this 
time the material dropping off in re- 
ceipts and what is being held now is 
intended to be carried until next fall 
if necessary and as you see there is 
no use of carrying cotton unless we 
itnend to materially reduce the 
acreage to be planted next year. All 
inerests are effected and all are 
united for a reduction of acreage for 
1905. 

“As to the reports you see that 
there is but little attention paid to 
the cotton meetings would say that 
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they are sent out by the ‘bear’ oper- 
ators to try and discourage and dis- 
organize ‘the farmers. No attention 
whatever should be paid to them as 
there is practically no truth in the 
reports. 

“Hoping to hear. from you as to 
conditions in North Carolina at an 
early date, and wishing you a happy 
and prosperous new year, I am 

Yours very truly, 
E. S. PETERS, 
“President Texas Cotton Growers 
Association.” 


I have written to both Mr. Jordan 
and Colonel Peters that the situa- 
tion is all right in North Carolina— 
that our farmers would hold their 
cotton for better prices, and would 
also reduce very materially the 
acreage to be planted this spring. 

As an example of what the farmers 
are doing in Wake County, a cotton 
buyer told me tonight, January 6th, 
that there had not been 15 bales of 
cotton offered for sale on the streets 
of Raleigh since the first of the 
year. 

Reports like that make the situa- 
tion very encouraging. It shows that 
some one is wanting to buy cotton; 
and also shows that the farmers are 
not in a mood to sell. It will not be 
many weeks before a great many are 
wanting to buy cotton and then it 
will begin to dawn upon them that 
the quality of cotton made to order 
in New York and Liverpool is of poor 
quality and can be manufactured 
only into “ropes of sand.” Futures 
will do to speculate on, but are not 
worth a cent to spin and weave. It 
may be possible that the “bears” in 
their recklessness have sold more cot- 
ton than they can easily deliver, and 
if they have, when they are called on 
to deliver the goods, we may expect 
to hear rumblings from that quar- 
ter. When that time comes let the 
farmers continue to hold cotton un- 
til it reaches a point where it will be 
profitable to sell. 

The cotton farmers clearly have 
the situation in hand, and if they 
will only keep cool and not lose their 
heads they will come out on top, 
very much to the disappointment of 
those who say “farmers will not 
stick.” Already they have won a 
signal victory. By their action they 
have stopped the decline in price, and 
eotton now is worth from $2.50 to 
$3.00 per bale more than it was a 
week ago. Had the farmers quietly 
submitted to the conditions and 
prices arbitrarily laid upon them by 
bear speculators and had continued 
to rush cotton on the market, the 
probabilities are that cotton would 
hve been selling to-day for five or six 
cents per pound. If this saving of 
not less than $5.00 per bale has been 
effected by the skirmishers, what may 
we expect when the main firing line 
gets into position after the meeting 
at New Orleans the 24th? 


A very plausible scheme gotten up 
by exporters and others who are 
wanting cheap cotton, offering to ad- 
vance six cents per pound and make 
no charge for interest on money ad- 
vanced, nor for storage and insur- 
ance for sixty or ninety days, seems 
to have fallen flat. It evidently did 





not catch as many suckers as its 
promoters expected. To have accept- 
ed that proposition would have 
thwarted the very purposes the far- 
mers are laboring for. It would have 
enabled those people to fill orders 
and keep mills running on six cent 
cotton. As that plan so signally fail 
ed the farmers may look for others 
that at first sight may have the ap- 
pearance of being just the thing they 
need. My advice is to let alone all 
schemes that look to getting the 
cotton out of the farmer’s hand,ex- 
cept where to regularly warehouse 
it. Do not part from the eot- 
ton except: for cash or its equivalent 
and at a price that is entirely ac- 
ceptable to the seller. It will be safe 
to absolutely sell no coton until after 
the State and Inter-State meetings 
have ben held and see what action 
has been taken at those metings. 

To carry to a succesful issue those 
plans adopted will require unity of 
action of all cotton farmers. It will 
not do for some to think there is no 
obligation resting on them, and they 
can act independently of brother 
farmers and do ag they please in re- 
gard to holding, acreage to be plant- 
ed, etc. All should abide by the ac- 
tion taken at the conventions and be 
firm in their purposes to carry out 
instructions to the letter and in 
spirit. 

The State meetings in Raleigh the 
11th will be called to order at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon at Metropol- 
itan Hall. That will permit most 
delegates to leave home in the morn- 
ing and get here in time for the open 
ing sesion. Those from very dis- 
tant counties can start: the 10th. 
Tickets will be on sale the 10th and 
11th at one fare plus 25 cents for 
the round trip. When purchasing 
tickets, ask for rates to the inaugu- 
ral; otherwise tickets will cost more. 

Remember this is to be a_ purely 
business meeting and with no other 
object in view than the advancement 
of the price of cotton. The discus- 
sions as to methods to be pursued 
should all be along that line. Far- 
mers, merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers and professional men are all 
invited to attend. 


T. B. PARKER, 
Secretary North Carolina Farmers 
State Alliance, Raleigh. 





Endorses Mr. Hobbs’s Letter. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed please 
find $1 for one year’s subscription to 
your paper which I don’t think I can 
do without. I want to thank Mr. 
Hobbs for his lengthy article on the 
cotton situation. I think his advice 
is good, and I hope the cotton plan- 
ters and holders will take his adviée. 
Now is the time to come together, 
farmers, while we see the need of or- 
ganization. Hold what is on hand 
and plant not more than two-thirds 


as much as you did last year. 
Thereby you will save guano, labor 
and time. Let us make more corn 
and meat, and we will be able to 
stand the hard times better. I don’t 
see how any farmer or rural letter 
carrier can do without The Farmer 
and Cotton Plant. 

Yours for less cotton and better 
prices, ELISHA SELLERS. 

Brunswick Co., N. C. 








V. C. Company will Extend Time for 
Cotton Fertilizer Payments. 


President S. T. Morgan, of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, has issued the following cir- 
cular letter which is of interest to 
all cotton farmers who owe for last 
year’s fertilizers: 

“The Treasurer of this Company is 
having so many requests to extend 
the notes of some of our customers 
and patrons, who have not finished 
paying their bills, and who desire 
to hold their cotton, stating that they 
believe they will get more for the 
cotton later on, that this company 
has concluded to issue a general let- 
ter on the subject as follows: 

“Any farmer or merchant who may 
be owing your division money, and 
who has cotton which he desires to 
hold, you are at liberty to extend his 
note for him for six months from 
January ist; with interest at the 
rtae of six per cent per annum, pro- 
vided he will deposit sufficient cot- 
ton to pay the note in any reliable 
warehouse, and will turn over to you 
warehouse reccipt for same. You 
are authorized to pay the insurance 
on said cotton and make no charge 
against the customer for this item. 

“Other farm products, aside from 
cotton, appear to us to be selling at 
very full values, and we believe it 
would be wise in the farmers to sell 
any of their other surplus farm pro- 
ducts, which would materially aid 
them in holding their cotton.” 





Organizing Farmers in Robeson and 
Cumberland Counties. 


Messrs. Editors :—On afternoon of 
December 29th I boarded the train 
here for Ashpole, N. C. I reached 
that progressive little town about 8 
o’clock p. m:, and there abode at the 
hotel until the morning of the follow- 
ing day, when Bros. E. M. Smith and 
R. Gainey met me and took me out 
about two and one-half miles in the 
country among some of the most pro- 


gressive farmers of Robeson County. 

At 2 p. m. we were met by a goodly 
number of the farmers of that sec- 
tion at Baltimore Academy, a beauti- 
ful and well-arranged school build- 
ing. There we presented the import- 
ance of farmers organizing and the 
claims of the Farmers’ Alliance as 
best we could, at the conclusion of 
which we recorganized Ashpole Alli- 
ance, No. 1, with a goodly number 
of the best farmers of that section. 

No. 1—yes, near the above-men- 
tioned place about nineteen years 
ago was the first Farmers’ Alliance 
organized in North Carolina, with 
such men as the Messrs. Pitmans, 
Bullocks, Gainys, Smiths and Iveys 
in the lead. There we now expect a 
large and prosperous Alliance to go 
forth again doing much good. 

Our observation is that the farm- 
ers are waking up as to the cotton 
situation with a determination re- 
minding us very much of the days of 
the jute bagging trust. The meeting 
held in this (Cumberland) county 
the 17th ult., was largely attended 
notwithstanding the bad weather. 
The chamber of commerce, as a 
whole, met in joint session with the 
farmers. The pledges for a reduc- 
tion of at least 25 rer cent in the 
acreage of cotton and fertilizer ac- 
cordingly, are now in the hands of 
the farmers and business men of our 
county, and are being largely signed. 

J. C. BAIN. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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TALKS ON INSECT PESTS. 
XVIII.—Literature About Insect Pests 
for North Carolin Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors:—Every intelli- 
gent farmer should try to have at 
least a fair knowledge of the worst 
insect pests of his crops. Of course 
every man cannot be an entomologist, 
but there are certain pests of such 
importance that every farmer, in jus- 
tice to himself, should know some- 
thing about them. For instance, ev- 
ery gardener should understand thor- 
oughly the complete yearly history of 
the common poéato beetle, should 
know where it came from, how it 
goes through its transformations, 
and how it passes the winter. Every 
man with an orchard should have a 
similar knowledge of the codling 
moth, plum curculio and peach borer. 
Every grain farmer should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the chinch bug, 
and wheat growers in the Piedmont 
section should know by heart the life- 
history of the Hessian fly. Cotton 
famers should know the boll worm, 
and should inform themselves in ad- 
vance regarding the boll weevil which 
will probably reach us in the future. 


There are at least three, and per- 
haps more, distinct species of cab- 
bage worms, pee to the average farm- 
er they are all simply “worms,” and 
he does not take the trouble to be- 
come familiar with the different 
species. I doubt whether there is a 
farmer in the State who knows these 
three species apart and can tell which 
does the greatest injury in his own 
garden. There are two. distinct 
syecies of tobacco worms or hora 
worms, and it is a point of much in- 
terest to know which is the more de- 
structive in the various sections of 
North Carolina, vet our farmers do 
not even know that there is more 
than one kind. 


On the other hand some insects 
which are commonly thought to be 
of different kinds are the same. Thus 
the “bud worm” in tobacco, the 
“boll worm” in cotton, the “ear worm” 
in corn, and the worm which eats into 
the fruit of partly ripe tomatoes, are 
all of one and the same species, which 
attacks quite a number of different 
crops. 


Then, again, there are other in- 
juries in which we do not recognize 
the true cause. The “bud worm” in 
corn is the larva of the spotted (not 
the striped) bettle that attacks melon 
and squash vines when they are 
young—yet there are very few farm- 
ers who know that these two pests 
have any connection with one an- 


other. 
* %* * 


Now I maintain that every farm- 
er ought to know some of these most 
important facts about his common 
insect pests, for the knowledge will 
stand him in good stead. Where can 
he get this information? 


Every farmer should get into close 
touch with the Entomologist in his 
own State. For the benefit of read- 
ers outside of North Carolina, I w:!! 
here give a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the official entomviegists 
of several of the Southern States: 





Virginia—J. L. Phillips, Blacks- 
burg. 
South Carolina—Chas. E. Cham- 


bliss, Clemson College. 

Georgia—Wilmon Newell, Capitol 
Building, Atlanta. 

Alabama—R. L. Mackintosh, Au- 
burn. 

But we can concern ourselves only 
with the work in North Carolina, as 
we have. nothing to do with the work 


in other States. 
% * se 


We are striving in every way to 
place before our farmers the best 
information obtainable regarding 
their insect pests. In several of the 
bulletins of the State Department of 
Agriculture and of the Iixperiment 
Station will be found careful ac- 
counts of many of our worst insect 
pests. Study them. We are writing 
this series of Talks for readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. In addi- 
tion, we are in constant correspond- 
ence with many farmers in all parts 
of the State and we welcome every 
inquiry on the subject. 

But here is a point of special im- 
portance. We have found that our 
most careful farmers want informa- 
tion in a clear, practical form, and 


yet in brief space, so that they can 
study the complete history of a pest 
at one sitting, without sifting over a 
lot of uninteresting and unimport- 
ant details. Furthermore, this in- 
formation should be given at oppor- 
tune times, each pest being discussed 
in the season when it can ‘be best 
observed or combatted. It is imposi- 
ble to give such timely information 
in the bulletins which are issued only 
at intervals, and which are often 
taken up with other matters. In or- 
der to meet this need; we have made 
the necessary arrangements and be- 
gun the publication of a series of 
“Entomological Circulars,” each cir- 
cular containing from four to twelve 
pages, and each discussing some one 
insect or question pertaining to in- 
sects in the plainest terms possible. 
We attempt to make the discussions 
timely. These circulars are entirely 
separate from the bulletins. They are 
issued at irregular times, at the rate 
of about ten or twelve per year. 
* & & 


In order to be on the mailing list 
to receive these Entomological Cir- 
culars, you will have to go through 
with a little of what you may call 
“red tare.” You first write to me 
and for an application blank. This 
is sent you. and you then carefully 
fill it out, giving your acreage, prin- 
cipal crops. size. of orchards, etce., 
and return it to me. Then, and not 
until then, is your name put on our 
mailing list. If you are not willing 
to go to this trouble to get the circu- 
lars, we would rather not have you 
on our list. : 

And remember this: we do not care 
to have more than a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred persons on the list any- 
way. We have nearly that number 
now, and from time to time we expect 
to thin out and cut off those who are 
showing the least interest in the sub- 
ject. So you might as well not get 
on the list if vou are going to waste 
the information which we send you, 
but if you want to study your insect 
pests, and intend to make real use 
of the information which we give 
you, we would like to have you on 
our mailing list. 

But whether you are on our list 
or not, remember that we are always 
glad to answer inquiries regarding 
insects. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR.. 
Entomologist North Carolina De- 
partment Agriculture, Raleigh. 





Every Cotton Farmer Must Do His Duty. 


Messrs. Editors:—I don’t believe 
half of the people in the South real- 
ize what this fight farmers are mak- 
ing for better prices for cotton 
means for them. The census reports 
that 15 per cent of all the farmers 
in the Cotton States lost their farms 
between 1890 and 1900, and the tale 
of woe is not half told. Thousands 
of farms were mortgaged, and thou- 
sands of mules, horses, cows, wagons 
and other things were mortgaged and 
sold to pay debt during the years 
that cotton sold at 4% to 7 cents. 

With everything we have to buy 
now at from 25 to 75 per cent higher, 
and hands, with board, from four to 
five dollars per month higher, it will 
not take half the time to lose 15 per 
cent of our farm by 5 to 7 cent cot- 
ton. 

If we win this fight, we must have 
united action by all cotton farmers, 
bankers, merchants and all business 
men, and all of us will have to make 
some sacrifices for our mutual good. 

Once, just before a great naval bat- 
tle, an English admiral ran up to the 
masthead the signal: “England ex- 
pects every man.to do his duty.” 
Brothers farmers, this is a fight for 
your wives and children and homes, 
and the future prosperity of the 
South, and if you expect to win, ev- 
ery man must do his duty. 

This is a fight of much importance 
to all of us, and we can win it in 
seven months if we will stick to- 
gether and hold our cotton and de- 
crease acreage 25 to 30 per cent so 
that after planting time in June the 
Government reports a decrease of 
not less than 25 per cent. Then the 


manufacturers will hustle to get our 
cotton at ten cents per pound, and 
we will not have two million bales of 
surplus cotton next year to help beat 
down the price of the next crop. If 
farmers will plant another large crop, 
the price will be four to five cents 
next fall, and it will take five years 
to recover from the effects of the 
thirteen million bale crop of 1904, 
and before then, many of us will be 
sold out. 

Once, during the Civil War, the 
Northern and Southern armies were 
drawn up in line on opposite sides of 
the Rappahannock River, at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., ready for the battle 
next morning. . The night before the 
battle the Northern bands played the 
“Star Spansled ‘-Banner” and the 
Southern bands “Dixie,” trying to 
get up some enthusiasm among the 
troops, but all was quiet along the 
Rappahannock except the hooting of 
the owl and the croaking of the 
frogs. After awhile both bands 
commenced playing “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the woods echoed with 
the yells of the soldiers for miles 
because it went home to the hearts of 
the soldiers who wore the blue or the 
gray. 

It seems to me that we Southern 
people are similiarly situated to-day. 
We have been divided in _ business 
and politics and many other things, 
but when we have to fight against 
six cent cotton, the day has come 
when all can agree, and stand to- 
gether, as this is a fight for the prop- 
erty of the South and “Home, Sweet 
Home.” ' What is there for a man 
who will not fight for his home? 
Gentlemen, speak now, and let us 
know where you stand, or take five 


cent cotton next fall without a 
whimper. 
RANSOM HINTON. 
Wake Oo., N. O. 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 
Begin the New Year Right and Know 
What You are Doing in 1905. 


Messrs. Editors:—As the new year 
is just coming in, this will be an op- 
portune time to commence keeping 
accounts for 1905. We have been 
keeping farm and other accounts for 
nine years, or since we moved on 
the farm in the beginning of the 
year 1896. 

We will give for the encourage- 
ment of some who are just beginning 
farm life a daily average of farm 
produce sold since 1895. This may 
stimulate and energize some one to 
better methods and closer attention 
to the details of the farm and a deep- 
er desire to succeed. 

I want to say right here—that to 
succeed in any calling it is extremely 
important to stick to the one thing. 
It is the man of one idea that will 
become renowned in his calling. How 
often we try to do too many things 
and fail at them all. In reading 
“Our Farming,” by T. B. Terry, I 
am impressed with his one “idea,” 
that. of tilling the soil. To-day he 
is one of the best known agricul- 
turists in the United States. 

In adverse circumstances we be- 
gan farming in 1896—in debt for 
our farm and $30 for first year’s sup- 
plies. Thus we started, having some 
faith in Mother Earth, and I trust 
some in its Creator. Our daily aver- 
age sales for each year are as fol- 
lows: 1896, 88 cents; 1897, $1.49; 
1898, $2; 1899, $2.14; 1900, $2.02; 
1901, $3.11; 1902, $5.19; 19033, $6.02; 
1904, $6.78. 

It is a great benefit to keep a 
strict account of all produce sold 
from the farm, and the date, price, 
ete. In looking over our past sales 
we can tell whether the market is 
better or worse than in the past, or 
whether we are growing more stuff 
and getting it on the market earlier 
than in previous years. 

If you never have tried it, com- 
mence this year to keep account of 
the groceries and dry goods bought 
this year. At the close of each day 
it requires but a few minutes to 
record the transactions of the day. 
Thus we will save many dollars in the 
run of one year, besides learning 
some system and business princirles. 
The business world will have more 
faith in our ability and I presume 
we will have more faith in ourselves. 


W. L. KIVETT. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





Statesville Cattle Sale, February 15th, 
Not 14th. 


Mr. Frank G. Hogan, Keller 
Building, Louisville, Ky., an exten- 
sive and reliable breeder of Short- 
horn cattle, will sell thirty head of 
pure-bred bulls and heifers of this 
well-known breed, at the Iredell Test 
Farm of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Statesville, 
February 15th, 1905. Those desiring 
their purchases inoculated against 
Texas or tick fever, may have it 
done at the expense of the seller. 

This takes the place of the sale that 
was to have been held by Mr. W. B. 
Dale, January 31st. The date given 
in the ad. on page 15 is February 
14th, but on account of the Bilt- 
more sale on this date, the time has 








been changed to February 15th. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
From ‘Sunrise.’ 


And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil ? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 

A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive; ’tis dead ere the West 

Was aware of it: nay, ’tis abiding; ’tis unwith- 
drawn: 

Have a care, sweet Heaven! ’Tis Dawn. 








Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a 
flush is uprolled: 
To the —— ascending, a dome of undazzling 
gold 
Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the 
sea: 
The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 
The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 
Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 
That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea. 
Yet now the dewdrop, now the morning gray, 
Shall live their little lucid sober day 
Ere with the sun their souls exhale away, 
Now in each pettiest personal sphere of dew 
The summed moon shines complete as in the blue 
Big dewdrops of all heaven: with these lit shrines 
O’er silvered to the farthest sea-confines, 
The sacramental marsh one pious plain 
Of worship lies. Peace to the ante-reign 
Of Mary Morning, blissful mother mild, 
Minded of nought but peace, and of a child. 


Not slower than majesty moves, for a mean and 
a measure 

Of motion —not faster than dateless Olympian 
leisure 

Might pace with unblown ample garments from 
pleasure to pleasure,— 

The -wave-serrate sea-rim sinks unjarring, unreel- 
ing, 

Forever revealing, revealing, revealing, 

Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise,—’t is 
done !. 

Good-morrow, Lord Sun! 

With several voice, with ascription one, 

The woods and the marsh and the sea and my soul 

Uato thee, whence the glittering stream of all 
morrows doth roll, 

Cry good and past good and most heavenly mor- 
row, Lord Sun. 


Oh, never the most-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee. 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 
Never the reek of the time’s fen-politics 
Hide thee, 
And ever my heart through the night shall with 
knowledge abide thee, 
And ever.by day shall my spirit, as one that hath 
tried thee, 
Labor, at leisure, in art,—till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, Friend Sun, 
The day being done. 
-——From Sidney Lanier’s “Sunrise.” 





A Winter Evening’s Entertainment. 


Those who have sought to find an evening’s en- 
tertainment for young people know how difficult 
is the task. The range of amusement is so limited 
that in half a dozen evenings the entire round 
has been exhausted. It is a service, then, to give 
to the readers of The Cosmopolitan a form of en- 
tertainment which, though familiar to some, will 
doubtless be new to the greater number of those 
who see it here; but, most important of all, has 
the advantage of bringing into play, at the same 
time, the analytical qualities of the mind, the 
keenest human interest and the most profound 
philosophical lessons. 

A dozen people gathered together, or even a less 
number, agree to pass by vote upon the character- 
istics of each. By lot the first victim is chosen, 
and retires from the room. Slips of paper are 
distributed to each of the guests with the follow- 
ing written or printed thereon: 

Character Number One.—Highest possible ex- 
cellence, two hundred and eighty points; dis- 
tributed amongst the following characteristics, 
the maximum excellence being the number frint- 
ed opposite each: 





*This is No. 12 of a series of Southern Poems selected es- 
sear f Any The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 
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The highest or most perfect mark under any 
one of these twenty-six heads; all of which go to 
make up character, is 10, except Good Humor, 
which may count 30. 

The person chosen by lot to be passed upon 
first, having retired from the room, the discussion 
is opened. The first of the twenty-six heads go- 
ing to make up character is Truth. Is his word 
to be relied upon? Or is there a general impres- 
sion that it is flimsy, that he exaggerates, or that 
if confronted with an emergency he would even 
descend to a downright lie? 


The second head goes even beyond the first, and 
has to do with those niceties of character which 
determine, not merely whether a man is a liar or 
truthful, but if through all the relations of life he 
carries that entire frankness which may be de- 
pended upon at all times and which we call sin- 
cerity of character. 


The delight of this Game of Averages depends 
upon every one entering into it with the determi- 
nation to be entirely fair—without malice, with- 
out prejudice. Each one must remember that not 
only is Character No. One, who has retired from 
the room, on trial, but that the members of the 
jury are themselves on trial, and that presently 
the prejudices or unfairness which they show in 
the jury will be counted against them when it 
comes their turn to retire and their own charac- 
ters are up for examination. 

The jury now proceeds to discuss and vote upon 
the next characteristic, Judgment. Then Kindli- 
ness, and then the Mental Capacity of the absen- 
tee. His Self-Control, his Executive Powers, are 
brought up, and his All-Round Ability, and how 
he stands in relation to Courage. Is his nerve 
such that in a difficult place he would not funk? 
—would he stand by a comrade, would he stand by 
a principle? Or is he the sort to slink away in 
difficult times and leave his companions in the 
lurch, or his principles in the rear? 

Those who have not taken part in this Game of 
Averages would not believe how fairly a jury will 
determine the characteristics of one of their 
friends, especially if the party is led by some one 
just-minded, who is sincerely anxious for fair play. 

But meanwhile Character No. One sits in ig- 
norance of what is occurring. He, too, has been 
given a slip of paper and is required to write down 
his own estimate of his characteristics. As he 
writes down his figures with confidence, how lit- 
tle does he suspect the different numbers which his 
friends are putting down in the adjoining room! 
Perhaps he prides himself especially upon his 
dress, and thinks he is fairly good-looking, and 
has no doubt in the world about his courage. 

Against Good Tastt in Dress he marks 9. The 
highest figure which he could give himself would 
be 10, Against Good Looks he gives 7. Against 

















Courage he writes an undoubted 10, which is the 
maximum. 

Yet at the same time, his dozen friends, Sitting 
in jury, have written on their slips regarding his 
Taste in Dress all the way from 7 down to 4. Then 
his appearance comes up for discussion: hair, 
complexion, eyes, nose, mouth—those features 
which are so precious to him, which he values so 
highly, yet which his friends look upon from quite 
a different point of view. And upon the twelve 
slips of the jury against Courage are written fig- 
ures ranging from 2—which in this classification 
with 10 as a maximum is pretty close to abject 
cowardice—all the way up to 7—which might be 
very good if it were descriptive of Good Looks, 
but is pretty poor for Courage. 

And then his Companionable Qualities, and his 
Good Manners. Can there be any doubt whatso- 
ever regarding these? But he would not feel flat- 
tered if he heard the discussion of his friends, and 
when he is recalled to the room and shown the 
average vote which ascribes him but 5 out of a 
possible 10 for Companionable Qualities, and but 
6 out of a possible 10 for Good Manners, he stands 
aghast at the indictment against him. 

There is one characteristic which the jury re- 
frains from voting on until Character No. One 
has returned to the room and heard the verdict 
upon every other of the twenty-six points. As 
one by one the verdict of the jury is read off to 
him by the chairman—with such comments as may 
seem fitted to be of use to the character on trial— 
the members of the jury watch him closely before 
marking down the vote against the final heading, 
Good Humor. Does he take it well or ill? Good 
Humor counts not merely 10 in the general aver- 
age, but 30 as one of the most important of char- 
acteristics. Consequently, when the applicant for 
a decision upon his character laughs good-na- 
turedly even before the severest blows to his 
amour-propre, the pencils seek the cards and mark 
the final figures 28 out of a possible 30, which does 
much to bring up the general average—to correct 
the loss in other characteristics—just as it does 
in every-day life. 

The entire number, if possible, to a character 
perfect in every one of the requisites, is 280. The 
figures noted by the several members of the jury 
averaged 140. To this the 28 for the final test of 
Good Humor was added, bringing the character 
up to 168—by no means a bad showing, as charac- 
ter goes in the world. 

The next lot falls to a young lady of the party. 
an especial favorite, sprightly, cheerful, gracious 
in manner. She departed with the mot of Talley- 
rand, who, turning to a brilliant French assem- 
blage as he departed from the room, said: “I go, 
but I leave my character in your hands.” 

To her the vote of her friends was almost equal- 
ly surprising. While in Good Looks, in Compan- 
ionable Qualities, in Good Taste in Dress and in 
Courage, the vote was high, that which concerned 
Mental Capacity, which concerned her Education 
which concerned her Energy and her Self-Control. 
was so unflattering as to give an opportunity for 
many hours’ serious meditation, if taken to heart 
—as, indeed, should be the case. 

You, my dear reader, may say that the Game of 
Averages cannot be played altogether comfortably 
to the players. I am willing to concede that point. 
But on the other hand, the claim may be made for 
it that it is highly entertaining, interesting at 
every moment from the time Character No. One 
retires from the room until the average for 
the entire party are footed up to determine the 
composite picture before separating for the even- 
sng. It is intellectual in that it brines into play 
the best qualities of mind and heart. And finally, 
it is valuable exercise to those who wish to sce 
themslves as others see them, so that from what 
is a petty mortification of the moment, they may 
draw lessons for the building up of character to 
nobler breadths. ° 

A famous community was built upon the prin- 
ciples underlying this Game of Avsrages. The 
characters to be considered, however, remained in 
the room and listened to the frank expressions of 
the community regarding their shortcomings. 
Those who lacked self-control sufficient to hear 
these criticisms patiently and profit by them, were 
quietly eliminated from the community.—John 
Brisben Walker, in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


From my own life on the farm I 
know what a drawback have been the 
inadequate mail facilities, and I re- 
joice in the rapid extension «f rural 
free mail delivery. The placing of a 
mail box before the door yard, be- 
sides being a blessing im itself, has 
brought other blessings m its train. 
Many farmers have named their 
farms. The box looks better with 
an attract.ve name on it than it does 
wnen blank and unadorned. This 
giving a name to 2 home may seem 
a small thing, but it is not so unim- 
pertant as !t seems. It takes on in- 
dividuality with its wame and the 
:eople who own it take more pride in 
fixing it up. A standard has been set 
and all hands work to maintain it 
for it will be judged by its appear- 
ance. This pride is of the right sort, 
and the man who has it will work 
more cheerfully and longer than the 
man who lacks it. When you write to 
me now I get the letter before it is 
old, and oftentimes you read it in 
print by the time I would formerly 
have received it. 


And about that name: You know 
that we, some of us at least, must 
still say “over at the Joneses” they 
do things so and so, or “I mean to 
ride over to Mr. Smith’s” this morn- 
ing. Now, don’t you honestly think 
that “Shady Nook” or “Sunnyside” 
would sound better? And, too, every- 
body would understand at once where 
you meant to go, or which Jones it 
was you meant who did things that 
way. It is quite an advantage in 
many ways. I believe the ladies all 
like the idea of a home with a name. 

Sister Kate comes this week asking 
the boys to join the Circle. Now I 
wish to add my voice in advocacy of 
her invitation and assure them that 
we would give them a hearty welcome. 
All the letters are good and we start 
the new year with the belief that 
our department will be better than 
ever before the passing of another 
twelve months. In fact, we know 
that we are on the up-grade, and if 
all who feel an interest in our suc- 
cess would lend a hand in aid of the 
uplift, success is assured. Will you 


help us? AUNT JENNIE. 











Young Men Wanted in Our Social Chat. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Ere this 
reaches your eye 1904 will be gone 
and a new year ushered in. This is 
a time:for retrospecting; we begin 
life anew, so to sneak. The old leaf 
is turned over, or rather torn out. 
New resolves. new hopes, new life, 
bright-hued, shines clearly before us. 
A Happy New Year! 


Some time ago in one of your let- 
ters I noticed an appeal to the young 
men and youths of our country 
which voiced my sentiments entire- 
ly, and I have been waiting patiently 
and hoping to see some response to 
it. Dear boys, it is this: We have 
a vacancy in our Social Cirele which 
belongs to you, and we want you, 





with the new year’s resolves, to prom- 


ise to fill it. We need you, we love 
you—our sons, our brothers, our 
sweethearts. Let me extend you a 


New Year’s call. “Come,” say the 
mothers, the sisters—and the pretty 
girls; it will do you good. Hold up 
your hands this minute and begin. 

But say you, “I know nothing to 
write about 2” or “What can I write?” 
Did you ever see a boy who did not 
have hoves and fears? Tell about 
them. There are saucy maidens who 
will chatter back to you. Have you 
been reading biography? Tell us 
about the deeds of great men; -those 
that impressed you most; wherein 
their greatness lay. 


“Lives of great men al] remind us, 
We can make our own sublime.” 


Learn to emulate their examples. 
Talk of books; introduce mathemati- 
cal problems; there are those who 
will read because you have written 
and will answer you too, and you will 
look for your paper with increased 
interest, and learn to love and read 
the best family paper that is publish- 
ed in the good “Old North State.” 
Thereby you will be doubly benefited ; 
you can spent the winter evenings 
delightfully, indeed you can, and be 
profited in this way. 

Jim Dorman gave us a nice letter 
some time ago, and I heard a sweet 
little Chatterer say she was going to 
answer Jim, but she was busy in her 
school work and I presume did not 
find time to do so. You like to chat 
with us in your drives and your 
strolls and in our drawing rooms, and 
I just know you will like to come into 
the Social Circle. It is yours as well 
as ours, and after you get in, I fear 
if we don’t keep an eye on you, you 
will like it too well. 

SISTER KATE. 





Holiday Reflections. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—This is indeed 
a late time to say anything about 
Thanksgiving Day; and really Christ- 
mas will be passed before these lines 
appear in print. But what I am go- 
ing to say about these two events— 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas— 
were brought to my mind by reflect- 
ing upon the manner in which these 
two events are kept, or celebrated. 

If Thanksgiving Day is generally 
kept in other places as it is kept 
about here, it is my honest opinion 
that people had a thousand times bet- 
ter work that day. It is generally 
kept, as some one from South Caro- 
lina said, by a continual “bang! 
bang!”—by wholesale slaughter of 
God’s innocent little birds and creep- 
ing things ,and bv engagement in va- 
rious other kinds of deviltry. People 
of both town and country are partici- 
pants in this kind of celebration; 
people of the world and people of 
the church—professing Christians. 
Thankful indeed! 

If they did these things because 
they were suffering for something to 
eat, they would perhaps be more ex- 
cusable; but such is not the case; 
they do it for sport. And what an 
abominable idea it is to think of find- 
ing sport in murdering God’s true 
worshippers! Surely there are no 





thanks about it, nor is God well 


‘pleased with such behaviour; but in- 


stead, I imagine, He thinks, “My 
people love to have it so.” 

But enough about what they do;' 
they had perhans as well do that as 
anything else that is wrong. If they 
are not going to celebrate the day, 
or rather observe it as they should, 
God is not pleased with them, nor is 
His smile upon them; matters little 
what they do. I think God is always 
very gracious to us, and especially 
for the last few years have we been 
wonderfully blessed along financial 
lines; and shall we let these financial 
blessings prove a curse to us spiritu- 
ally? God forbid. Rather let them 
stimulate us to higher, nobler acts 
for the upbuilding of Christ’s king- 
dom, “which is within you.” I think 
people should gather at their respec- 
tive places of worship and there 
spend the day in ~raise and thanks- 
giving to a bountiful Giver. For if 
we thank Him not for what He has 
done for us this year, what faith and 
hope can we have to begin another 
year’s work, beyond that the vilest 
wretch has, namely, that “sunshine 
and rain come upon the just and up- 
on the unjust alike.” But neither of 
these is positive proof that God is 
well pleased with us. 


I have for some time thought that 
so many of these plagues and pests 
that trouble us, esnecially the farm- 
er, such as the boll weevil, the straw- 
‘berry weevil, the untimely frost, the 
blighting of fruit trees, etc., ete., are 
all sent from God himself as a warn- 
ing and as a punishment for our mis- 
deeds. He used to do such things; 
has He become less desirous of sav- 
ing His people? I don’t think He 
has. 

And now, Aunt Jennie, I know 
these are ideas we seldom hear or see 
expressed these days, because, per- 
hars, such things are so very gen- 
eral; but, nevertheless, I believe it. 
For He says: “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the store-house that there may 
be meat in my house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall be room 
enough to receive it. And I will re- 
buke the devourer for your sakes, and 
he shall not destroy the fruit of your 
ground; neither shall your vine cast 
her fruit before her time in the field, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” Think on 
this and see if I am not right. 


And what has been said about 
Thanksgiving Day may, with little 
or no exception, be said of Christ- 
mas. Perhaps it is worse in some 
respects, for “the devil’s best friend,” 
as Ingersoll termed it (strong drink), 
seems to be the most important fac- 
tor in the celebration of the birth of 
the world’s greatest Benefactor. 
What! Is such the case here in 
civilized America? Yes, here in 
America, with all our enlightenment, 
with all our wonderful progress along 
the various lines of industry, and the 
many manifestations of God’s loving 
kindness toward us, we show our 
gratitude to Him by participating in 
the revelries gotten up by the devil 
himself. And church people do this, 





too! “But my people love to have it 
so.” ' 

But since “offence must needs 
come,” why we will have to let them 
stand as they are; for— 

“To step aside is human.” For 
while they do that, I may do some- 
thing else equally as ugly. But 
“God forbid,” is my prayer. 

JIM DORMAN. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Bee-Keeping for Women. 


To one familiar with the care of 
bees it is surprising that more wo- 
men do not attempt bee-keeping as 
a means of earning money. To many 
the word “bee” is associated with 
thoughts of wild chases with tin 
pans and cow bells after absconding 


swarms, and later nursing innumera- 


ble painful stings. With the mod- 
ern method of caring for bees, 
swarming is largely done away with, 
and there is little danger of stings. 
There are many reasons why bee- 
keeping, as a money-making occupa- 
tion, should appeal strongly to wo- 
men, says a writer in the House- 
keeper. The work is light; there is 
no part of it a woman of ordinary 
strength cannot do, except to carry 
the hives into winter quarters and 
set them out on their stands again 
in the spring. Thesre is no dirty 
or disagreeable work about it as 
there is about poultry raising or 
gardening. It is a healthful occupa- 
tion. Though not requiring a great 
amount of attention, one will uncon- 
sciously be drawn out of doors to 
note when the first pussy willows or 
alders blosom or when the bees. be- 
gin to fill the tiny “baskets” on their 
legs with pollen, which is the food 
for the larva-baby bees. | 

Bee-keeping can be carried on al- 
most anywhere, whether one has a 
home of her own or not, or whether 
it be in city or country. -Bees have 
been kept in garrets, on the flat 
roofs of city buildings, in boats 
which travel by night, in back yards, 
in fact, almost any place where 
there is room to set a hive, and there 
are few localities where bees cannot 
be kept at a profit, if rightly man- 
aged. 

Although there are certain tasks 
to be attended to at certain times, 
the work is not continuous. A fore- 
noon or afternoon, once a_ week, 
given to the work during the busy 
seasons would be all that is neces- 
sary to care for a large number of 
hives when one has hecome thor- 
oughly acquainted with the work. 
Two hives are all a person should 
begin with. One can learn as much 


.from one or two hives as from a 


dozen, but it is better to have more 
than one hive until one has learned 
to winter them safely. 





Suppose you can’t write as smooth- 
ly, as poetically, as freely, as Mrs. 
Ready-pen. You can be your own 
self, surely. 

Here is what a very noted writer 
has said about that. It is true, too: 

“T will always be stronger as my- 
self than I can be as any one else, 
and as we represent ourselves most 
through our words, we should in our 
words be most true to ourselves.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


The fall of Port Arthur was announced in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant— 
announced in The Progressive Farmer, in fact, 
before any other North Carolina paper published 
the news—but of course we could not then give 
the details nor comment at length on the event. 
The surrender of General Stoessel marked the 
ending of one of the most notable sieges in mod- 
ern times and its story will have a place in the 
history books for many generations to follow us. 

* * * 


A Brief Story of the Siege. 


From an extended review of the siege written 
for the Charlotte Observer by Mr. Gordon H. Cil- 
ley of the Philadelphia Record, we take the follow- 
ing paragraphs to refresh the memory of our 
readers: 

“Since February 8th last, when the Japanese 
Admiral Togo struck an unheralded blow, disa- 
bling seven Russian warships in the Port Arthur 
roadstead, the fortress has been invested from 
the seaward side. For just three months more 
the city maintained communication with the out- 
side world by railroad and telegraph, but on May 
7th the Japanese cut these communications, com- 
pleted a cordon from shore to shore on the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and shut up the heroic General 
Stoessel and his devoted garrison in their strong- 
hold. From that day until its fall, Port Arthur 
has been in a state of siege and the fighting has 
been almost incessant. The garrison was approx- 
imately 40,000 effectives; the attacking force has 
varied from 30,000 to 100,000. Its size has been re- 
peatedly reduced and increased; in various futile 
assaults upon the fortress it lost approximately 
75,000 men killed and wounded and in the autumn 
months suffered a loss of 16,000 men by beri-beri, 
a scourge that at one time threatened to anni- 
hilate the besieging army. 

“Roughly speaking, General Nogi has made a 
general assault upon the fortress, designed to 
force its capitulation, about once a month. All 
these assaults failed, the Japanese being hurled 
back from the defences with appalling losses while 
the Russians fought behind their splendid fortifi- 
cations, with comparative immunity. Since early 
in August the siege operations have been marked 
by extreme ferocity displayed by soldiers on both 
sides. The Russians became convinced that sur- 
render would be followed by a massacre, and the 
Japanese, after protesting in vain against viola- 
tions of the Red Cross and white flags, resolved 
neither to give nor ask quarter. Russian out- 
posts, surprised by Japanese scouts, fought with 
their fists until beaten to death; non-combatants 
sent out by either side to collect the dead and 
wounded were shot down without compunction; 
neither side dared to try to succor the wounded, 
who lay under the fortifications, and thousands of 
injured men perished of exhaustion and thirst in 
full view of both armies.” 

* * & 


More About Port Arthur. 


Of the battles about the besieged city, it will be 
seen that no review is given in the paragraphs 
just quoted. And yet to the careful newspaper 


reader scenes of awful carnage and terrible fight- 


ing will be recalled by menti 
February 8th, when seven enor the battle of 
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ese fleet; of Generol Makaroff, the brilliant Rus- 
sian naval leader who went down with 674 seamen 
when the Petropavlosk struck the fatal mine a 
few weeks later; of the Japanese Hatsuse, the 
most powerful warship in the world, which sank 
with 480 officers and men on May 14th; of the 
naval battle of August 10th, one of the greatest 
sea-fights on record; and of the unnumbered as- 
saults in which Cossack and Jap fought each oth- 
er with almost fiendish ferocity. 

Through it all victor and vanquished alike have 
displayed a heroism worthy of Greek or Roman 
in the brave days of old. Evidently the Russian 
commander would personally have preferred to 
make good the telegram to his family: “Port 
Arthur will be my tomb,” but he was finally con- 
vinced that to permit further loss of life would 
amount to nothing less than murder. Even on 
Sunday morning one of his officers reports that 
his determination to fight while one man stood had 
not been diminished. 

“But we cannot fight,’ said his generals. ‘Our 
men cannot move. They sleep standing. They 
cannot see the bayonets at their breasts. We can 
order, but they cannot obey.’ 

“Then you. generals fight,’ 
clenching his fists.” 

But if the Russians were brave, the Japanese 
were both brave and resourceful. An able gen- 
eral of our Civil War said in Raleigh last week 
that General Nogi need do no more fighting: what 
he has already accomplished has proved him one 
of the greatest commanders of our time. Accord- 
ing to this general, the Union Army began our 
Civil War with ten times as good chances of cap- 
turing Richmond as the Japanese had of captur- 


ing Port Arthur. 
a ee 


Prospects of Peace Little Improved. 


But important as is the capture of Port Ar- 
thur, there is no prosrect of early peace between 
the warring nations. In fact, the Russians seem 
to have been infuriated rather than disheartened 
by the loss of their fortress. And that their 
great Empire and world-power should ever accept 
terms of peace dictated by a little island kingdom 
is to many unthinkable. And but for the disaf- 
fection of the peasantry, it is safe to say that 
this would never occur. But his people have been 
too much oppressed to have any intense love of 
country, and in this lies the Czar’s peril. If the 
war lasts much longer the discontented at home 
may be as hard to deal with as are the attacking 
Japanese armies. 

It is also worth recalling that this is the second 
time the Japanese have won Port Arthur. Ten 
years ago they had it as a prize of war after the 
victory over China, but the Powers would not al- 
low them to retain it. Just what would be done 
here in case of Japanese success in the present 


war, cannot be foretold. 
% * * 


Legislation for North Carolina. 


The General Assembly of North Carolina form- 
ally organized last Wednesday by electing Mr. O. 
H. Guion of Craven County Speaker of the 
House and Mr. C. A. Webb of Buncombe Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate. The week was spent 
largely in the work of organization—getting the 
wheels in motion. Some bills of importance were 
introduced—one for increasing salaries of judges; 
one for repealing the anti-jug law; one for a mon- 
ument to the late Senator Ransom to be erected 
in Capitol Square. The Biblical Recorder thus 
summarizes the matters that are to claim the at- 
tention of the Legislature: “1. Temperance leg- 
islation. 2. Divorce reform. 8. Payment of 
bonds pronounced good and collectible by the 
Supreme Court. 4. Increase of salaries of 
judges. 5. Large increase of provisions for the 
asylums of the insane. 6. Improvement of anti- 
child-labor laws. 7 Reformatory for youthful 
criminals. 8, Repeal of merchants’ purchase tax. 
Of course road improvement and school improve- 
ment will figure largely in the Assembly.” 


said Stoessel, 





Governor Aycock’s Message. 

The message of retiring Governor Aycock to the 
General Assembly is marked by the same broad 
and statesmanlike qualities which have won for 
him such a high place among Southern leaders of 
to-day. Every topic likely to have a large place 
in the Legislature’s deliberations is handled in a 
manly and straightforward fashion. 

Taxation is first considered, and some changes 
in machinery considered. The assessed value of 
railroad property, he says, has been increased 
from $33,000,000 in 1898 to $70,000,000 to-day; but 
the fact that in the same time railroad earnings 
have grown from $11,000,000 to $18,000,000 “leaves 
one in doubt whether the railroads are even now 
assessed at anything like their true value.” 

As to railway legislation, Governor Aycock 
makes some important recommendations. In the 
first place, he believes that it should be a misde- 
meanor to walk on the track except in crossing. 
Next the abolition of second class passenger rates 
is endorsed. In no other State are trains re- 
quired to carry two compartments, it is said; and 
the combination would insure better service. Rail- 
road accidents are discussed, and the belief as- 
serted that their frequency is due in part to over- 
working the employees, making them inefficient. 
“There can be no doubt of the right and duty 
of the Legislature to pass such laws as shall ren- 
der less frequent railroad accidents by restrict- 
ing the number of hours of continuous service 
which can be given by the employees of the rail- 


roads.” 
* * * 


Education and Educational Institutions. 


First of all, Governor Aycock refers to the ex- 
cellent work of the A. & M. College and wisely 
recommends that the State Department of Agri- 
culture be relieved of the burden of paying $10,- 
000 a year for the general maintenance of the 
College. The Agricultural Department money 
comes from a special tax on farmers and it is an 
outrage to apply it for mechanical or textile edu- 
cation. It should be used, if at all, only to sup- 
plement and extend the agricultural division of 
the College after that division has received its 
full share of the regular State and National 
funds. 

The recommendations for educational progress 
suggested by Superintendent Joyner are heartily 
endorsed by Governor Aycock. At the same time 
the Governor roints out the danger of further 
agitation for race division of school taxes. Not 
only would it be un-Christian and unwise to aban- 
don negro education to outside influences, but to 
cripple the negro schools would be the surest wav 
of driving out our already too meagre supply of 
labor. 

A wise amendment suggested to the factory 
labor law is that “no child who cannot read and 
write and who is over 12 years of age and under 
14 shall be permitted to work in any of the facto- 
ries of the State where children are now prohib- 
ited from working under 12 years of age.” 

Jnder. this head we may also consider the rec- 
ommendation that a reformatory for young crim- 
inals be established. ‘That our State now has no 
such institution is a disgrace to our people. In 
other States the reformatory system saves the 
great majority of juvenile offenders. With us 
they are either hardened in crime by confinement 
with confirmed criminals, or are encouraged to 


disregard law by being inadequately punished. 
* * * 


Temperance, Lynching and Divorce Legislation. 

Governor Aycock reaffirms his well-known views 
as to lynching, and declares that the “creating of 
better public opinion, the passage of laws making 
more effective the means of ascertaining and pun- 
ishing all those participating in lynchings, speedv 
trial and prompt runishment of the criminals. 
should all be invoked until we shall secure for 
ourselves the absolute and unquestioned reign of 
the law.” 

The Watts Law is declared to have worked well; 
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but it “ought to be perfected and made more ef- 
fective. Special provisions should be made re- 
quiring the solicitors from the various districts 
to diligently prosecute violators of the law and all 
exceptions to the operation of the law should be 
repealed.” 

Perhaps no other subject to come before the 
Legislature will attract so much attention as that 
of repealing our present lax divorce laws. Nearly 
all our religious organizations have urged the 
necessity of such action; and in this recommen- 
dation Governor Aycock heartily concurs. A re- 
peal cf all laws creating causes of divorce other 
than those that appear in The Code of 1883 is 
advocated. “It is better,” says the Governor, 
“that a few individuals should suffer from being 
unhappily married than that the public view with 
reference to the solemnity and permanence of the 
marriage relation should be in the slightest de- 
gree weakened. Wedlock ought not to be entered 
into lightly, but when it is once entered into it 


ought, save for Scriptural causes, to be inviola- 


ble.” 
* * * 


Miscellaneous Recommendations. 


The South Dakota bond case is reviewed at 
considerable length by Governor Aycock, who be- 
lieves that the minority of four judges of the 
United States Supreme Court—whe disagreed 
with the five majority in this case—were in the 
right. He thinks the bonds now held by South 
Dakota can be settled for about $20,000. “What 
shall be done with the bonds remaining outstand- 
ing if this judgment is compromised is a matter 
for your gravest consideration. The holders may 
donate them to some State, and if so and the pres- 
ent decision stands, the whole value of the pledged 
stock can he collected. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the holders will feel disposed to trans- 
fer all of these bonds as a gift to any State that 
may be willing to lend herself to the bringing of 
a suit against her sister State. It is safe to say 
therefore that the outstanding bonds may be set- 
tled at much less than their face value.” 

The Governor insists that there ought to be 
ample provision made for the care of all the in- 
digent insane. “The Constitution requires it, 
humanity demands it, and the platforms of all 
parties pledge themselves to accomplish it.” 

Nor are the services of our Confederate sol- 
diers forgotten. “The State,” says the Message, 
“is paying out $20,000 annually as a recognition 
of their services; but this is not enough. Still 
further provision remains yet to be made. The 
first, second and third class pensioners are not in 
so much need as the fourth class pensioners. Pro- 
vision should be made for‘the gradual raising of 
the pension for each member of the fourth class 


until it shall reach twenty-five dollars.” 
* #* * 


Aycock’s Administration. 


This review of Governor Aycock’s message 
leaves us neither time nor space to.comment on 
his career as Governor. But let it at least be said 
that he retires to private life recognized by the 
public generally as the greatest North Carolinian 
since Vance. While other men would have been 
content with the mere routine work of the office 
Governor Aycock has also wrestled with the great 
problems of building up the Commonwealth; while 
other men would have courted popularity, he has 
dared to stand for principle in spite of popular 
clamor against his course. A brave and fearless 
statesman, his name will always have a high place 
among those North Carolinians who have done the 
State some service. 





The statement of circulation prepared for our 
advertisers and printed on page 1 will doubtless 
be read with interest by thousands of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s friends who will: rejoice with 
us in the prosperity of the paper. We have now 
come to the time, when it is positively unfashion- 
able for anybody to try to farm without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. 





AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF THIS NUMBER. 


Captain Petty is never anything but practi- 
eal, and his gardening advice this week will be 
found especially helpful. We regret that press of 
cotton matter made it necessary to omit his de- 
partment from our last two issues. 

Professor Massey rings trve in his letter on 
“What Cotton Farmers Should Do.” He ham- 
mers away very effectually to prove that the 
South should grow other products as “money 
crops” besides cotton. If Iowa finds it profitable 
to grow hay as a money crop on $50 land, why 
should not North Carolina farmers with a larger 
yield per acre find hay a good money crop on $20 
land? As Professor Massey says: “If but ten mil- 
lion acres were planted annually, and every acre 
made to produce a bale of cotton, the farmers 
of the South would soon be the richest people in 
the world, while with thirty-five or forty million 
acres in cotton, and twelve or thirteen million 
bales made, they would soon be dead-broke if they 
depend on cotton alone.” This is true, and with 
a bale per acre, there is money in cotton even at 
present prices. And we ought to come to-the time 
when it will be considered a disgrace to grow less 
than a bale per acre in a good year. Adopt the 
rotation described on page 3. . 

That is a very interesting letter on terracing 
sent in by “Catawba,” and we are going to take 
the liberty of printing what the writer says in a 
private note to the Editor: “I send you to-day 
some thoughts on terracing, suggested by an ar- 
ticle in The Progressive Farmer written by Dr. 
Freeman, and by the last Bulletin. This subject 
properly understood and practiced will be worth 
more to North Carolina than any 12 million bale 
cotton crop; but the work, to be effectual, must 
be right and we want to be right and then go 
ahead.” 

“Growing and Feeding Sweet Potatoes,” is one 
of those practical letters from rractical farmers. 
such as we like to fill the paper with. Remembér 
when you see anything in The Progressive Farm- 
er you wish to know more about, write to us; when 
you see anything in The Progressive Farmer you 
can tell more about, write to us. 

“Buy An Incubator” is the good advice given by 
Mr. Kester in his article on page 3. We should 
like for our readers to report their experiences 
with all kinds of improved farming implements 
and appliances. 


It will be worth any farmer’s while to send for 
the entomological literature mentioned by Mr. 
Sherman in his letter this week. If you are trou- 
bled by insect pests, it will be well to attend to 
this at once. 


Mr. Kivett joins Mr. C. C. Moore in urging 
the importance of keeping farm accounts. It is 
one of the best new year resolutions a farmer can 
make, and it is not too late to begin even now. 


The cotton situation is again discussed in sev- 
eral excellent articles. We are glad that the coun- 
ty meetings Saturday were so well attended and 
we look for a great State meeting here to-mor- 
row. 





Thomas W. Lawson is makin~ himself famous 
by his story of “Frenzied Finance” now running 
in Everybod’s Magazine. And this reminds of 
that beautiful dedication to his “Columbia-Sham- 
rock Races” once before ~rinted in this paper 
and well worthy of republication: “To snorts- 
men, manly men, men of ventle mind and simple 
heart, brave men, fair men; to men who say te the 
weak, ‘May I? and to the strong, ‘I will!’—to 
men to whom sham is dishonor and truth a guid- 
ing star; to men who look unon the sea, the plain, 
the forest, the mountain. the rising and setting 
sun, and the immutable heavens, with a deep 
sense of their own littleness in the ~reat scheme 
of things—l dedicate this book.” One might go 
far without finding a better descrintion of a true 
gentleman :—“a man who says to the weak, ‘May 
I? and to the strong, ‘I will!” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The secret of culture is to learn that a few 
great points steadily reappear, alike in the pov- 
erty of the obscurest farm ‘and in the miscellany 
of metropolitan life, and that these few are alone 
to be regarded—the escape from all false ties; 
courage to be what we are; the love of what is 
simple and beautiful; independence, and cheer- 
ful relation :—these are the essentials—these and 
the wish to serve, to add something to the well- 
being of men.—From Emerson’s “Considerations 
by the Way.” 





A New Year Word to Young Men. 


So live that your-afterself—the man you ought 
to be—may in his time be possible and actual. 
Far away in the twenties, the thirties of the 
Twentieth Century, he is awaiting his turn. His 
body, his brain, his soul are in your boyish hands. 
He cannot help himself. What will you leave for 
him? Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dis- 
sipation, a mind trained to think and act, a ner- 
vous system true as a dial in its response to the 
truth about you? Will you, boy of the Twentieth 
Century, let him come as a man among men in 
his time, or will you throw away his inheritance 
before he has had the chance to touch it? Will 
you let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experiences, hallowed through your 
joys, building on them his own, or will you fling 
his hope away, decreeing, wantonlike, that the 
man you might have been shall never be ?—David 
Starr Jordan. 





The Business of the Schools. 


We have in the South to-day our Hills, our 
Lamars, our Becks, our Vests, our Vances and 
our Hamptons, (all of them products of the pe- 
riod before the war), but no man can go through- 
out the country and lay his hand on the head of © 
any single child and say that here is a Lamar; 
here is a Vance, or a Best, or a Hill, or a Hamp- 
ton, or a Beck. It is the business of the schools 
to find for us these splendid children and develop 
them into these great leaders. If I believed in 
universal education for no other reason, this 
would be to me a sufficient one-—From Governor 
Aycock’s address at Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation. 





A Winter Song. 


For me the winter old, 
The live stars’ splintered light, 

The shrill winds cold that scour the wold 
Through the wild tempestuous night! 


I love the rattling hail, 
And the snowflakes tempest-sown, 

The woods in mail that creak in the gale, 
And the night wind’s baritone! 


Now songs that the soul inspire, 
And tales as the twilight falls, 

While the crackling fire leaps higher and higher, 
And the shadows dance on the walls! 


Or ho! for the frozen streams, 
And a sweep on the silver floor 
That, winding, gleams ’neath the stars’ white 
beams 
Far into the woodland hoar, 


Where the great owl calls to you 
From deep in the hooded pines, 

“Ty-whit, tu-whoo!” where the witches brew, 
And the moon belated shines. 


Season of strenuous mirth, 
Hail, with your wealth of cheer! 
Your deepest dearth doth hold the birth 
Of the buoyant, brave New Year! 
—Henry Jerome Stockard. 





They Manage to Escape. 


She—So you think that men are smarter than 
women, do you? 

He—Some men, but not all. 

She—Well, what men are smarter? 


He—Old bachelors.—LIlustrated News. 
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GENUINE 
PERUVIAN GUANO 











Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalied. 


SHIPMEN TS FROM 


WILMINGTON, N. CG. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 
importers, 
WILMINGTON, WN. C, 
Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 
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Allen Silk Cotton Seed 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


I wi'l fillal! orders sent in by the first of 
February, 1905, accompanied by the cash, 
sacked aud delivered at the depot, 

FOR 65 CENTS PER BUSHEL 
in one hundred bushel lots. I had this cot- 
ton on exhibition at the South Carolina 
State Fair. It will ip one-third lint, ard 
sell at an advance of 8 to 4 cents per pound 
above the ordinary short staple cotton. 


Send orders to 
FRANK H. CREECH, 
Barnwell, S. C. 


Refer to the Bank of Barnwell as to my 
reliability. 





Examine 

our seed 

stock of onions, 

cabbages, carrots 

and beets and you will know why 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


have a reputation. You will find in 
our new catalogue a remarkable new 
drumhead cabbage, recently discovered, 
head and shoulders above all varieties 
now raised. Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











A MAN SAV 


BY USING A FOLDING SAWING MA 
RUNS EASY 






doWaasier” © OpRDS 
er. 
m4 HOURS. ws 
Oh any 
Baws trees weer 
free, 


own. Catalog a — 
First order securesagency, 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Ciinton St., Chicago, Ill, 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 














toned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
icine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail. If 
= is sick get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


Eck Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. —- 
a4 a bottie will be mailed you. 














‘$ -80 For 
Looe 9 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

















New Year Reflections of a Progressive - 
Farmer. 


Nineteen hundred and four— 
Gone to return no more. 


Mr. Editor, is that poetry? It’s 
the truth anyway—and more truth 
is that. if we did not spend the days 
of 1904 as we should, it’s our own 
fault. It is a good time now to look 
back to see where we failed to come 
up to doing our full duty, recall the 
mistakes, consider the cause of our 
making mistakes and failures; and 
in 1905 let us not do so again. 


Now is a good time to think over 
the kindness others have shown to us 
the past year, and as we recall all 
the kind words and acts of others to 
us, we might think a bit to see if we 
also extended to others every kind- 
ness we could. If we begin now to 
make others happy all the days of 
1905, we too will be happy. 


The Editor of The Progressiv> 
Farmer has had in every issue a 
bright “Thourht for the Week” in 
his paper. Often I have read them 
over and over; many were perfect 
gems. I hope he will continue to se- 
lect these thoughts and give to us 
each week. What a_ bright, wide- 
awake paper The Progressive Farm- 
er has grown into anyhow, and what 
a power for good it must be, not only 
directly in helping to do better farm- 
ing, but in every way. Who, for ex- 
ample, can read the page where Aunt 
Jennie presides and not be henefited ? 
She and her contributions give us 
such reading matter, as is not often 
thrown in the way of a man. The 
man who reads that page closely 
every week will be a better husband, 
father, son or brother. 


How about the inventory? How 
many of our farmers are there who 
take an inventory of property? If 
you have never done so you do not 
know the satisfaction it is. Try it. 
Begin in this way: 


100 acres in farm, value. .. .$6,000.00 


4 mules, value ......... 600.00 
10 cows, value ....- 400.00 
10 young cattle, value .... 150.00 
90 hogs, value 100.00 


Then go on with the list of every 
thing vou own. Let it include house- 
hold furnishings, clothing, provi- 
sions, ete. Any man who has never 
done this will be surprised to se 
what he is worth. After making in- 
ventory, let him copy in a blank book 
and in January, 1906, take inven- 
torv again, and he ea: see if he is 
siead or not. | 

You cotton growers must not get 
too blue over seven cent cotton; you 
are in no worse condition than the 
dairyman. There has been no profit 
in dairy work for months back. Cost 
of labor and feed have advanced 30 
to 50 ner cent, while price of our 
products are about the same as in 
1902 and 1908. We have to sell our 
product beeavse it will nc. heep. 
The cotton tarmer can hold his cot- 
ton. And if I were a cotton man I 
would swing cn to my cotton even if 
I had to live harder and have less 
comforts for my family. 

lappy New Year to all. 


Cc. C. MOORE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 











In Worse Condition Than Those Who 
Have Cotton to Hold. 


Messrs. Editors:—-“The boys” are 
all making such a_hallabaloo just 
now about cotton—holding cotton— 
that I arise to remark that it looks to 
us as if it’s only the fellows who are 
able to hold cotton, and hold it with 
both hands, like Diggs did his type- 
writer (the machine, not the maid), 
that are raising all this howl, and all, 
too, because our “Jim  Wilson’s” 
clerks have figured it out that this 
year the cotton crop got grown. 

Now it’s passing strange that these 
same howling fellows have been bend- 
ing every energy in trying to make 
this crop they planted; they planted 
all their best land in cotton, bought 
all the fertilizers the trust would 
sell, and worked hard all the year to 
make it. Now they kick, and kick 
high, just because they succeeded. 

No. 2: While I am on the floor I 
want to tell you kickers about a place 
where they are not kicking or hold- 
ing much cotton. In Laurel Hill 
Township, Scotland Neck, on June 
10th, last, the major portion of 
that whole township was swept clean 
by hail—not a thing left in the fields 
except a little corn, and that looked 
like it had been through a shredder. 
Two davs after the storm the fields 
looked like the sea beach, and the 
hail fell in such quantities that it 
actually served to chill the ground 
so that the cotton that was planted 
over, took so long to start to grow 
that the frost caught it before it 
could mature. In one place in the 
shade the hail stayed on the ground 
eight. days. Consequently no cotton 
of any consequence was made; big 
plantations that formerly made up- 
wards of one hundred bales made 
about ten. Lots of the tenants didn’t 
make enough cotton to pay the rent 


first promised. So, brethren, our 
troubles are in another direction, 
viz.: we need a few more bales to add 
to the big crop. 

But you meet these same fellows 
and chat with them, and you’d never 
know about their troubles unless you 
would inquire. They are not kicking, 
but their faces are to the front. 

Moral: It seems to be imaginary 
or light troubles that cause kicks. 

Seotland Co., N. C. r. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


Farmers’ Institutes will be held 
by representatives of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
at the following times and places: 

Warrenton. Monday. January 9. 

Jackson, Tuesday, January 10. 

Halifax, Wednesday, January 11. 

Kinston, Thursday, January 12. 

Greenville, Friday, January 18. 

Tarboro, Saturday. January 14. 

Washington, Monday, January 16. 

Roper, Tuesday, January 17. 

en, Wednesday, January 
18th. 

Ourrituck, Friday, January 20. 

Camden. Saturday, January 21. 

Elizabeth City, Monday, January 
3rd. 

Hertford, Tuesday, January 24. 

Edenton, Wednesday, January 25. 

Gatesville. Thursday, January 26. 

Winton, Friday, January 27. 

Windsor, Saturday, January 28. 

The addresses and discussions at 
these Institutes will be of the high- 
est practical value, and we earnestly 
urge the attendance of all Progres- 
sive Farmer readers in the commu- 
nities visited. 


#3. 


Better Fruits—Better Profits 
Better peaches, apples, pears an 
berries on produced when Potash 
is liberally applied to the soil. To 
insure a full crop, of choicest quality, 
use a fertilizer containing not less 

than 10 per cent. 


actual 
Send for our practical books of information ; 
they are not advertising. pamphlets, booming 


special fertilizers, but are authoritative @ 
treatises. Sent free fortheasking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau St., or 


ta, Ga.— 
Se agoukh B 




























Permanent Cure Guar- 
anteed, without knife, X-Ray, Arsenic 
or~-Acids ; no inconvenience. Write Sor book, 
Southern Cancer Sanatorium 
1520 E. Monument St. Baltimore, Md. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reiiable men who wish to 80- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for tirst insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 














TO REDUCE STOCK we offer White Wy- 
andotte Pullets and Cockerels at $19 each; 
five for $4.00. Eggs in season. FAIRVIEW 
FARM, Boonville, N.C. 





WANTED—An ‘industrious, sober, honest 
and reliable man, to be foreman on planta- 


advancement second year. Address “G,’, 
care of Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nice ash timber. Will pa 
cash money for all tracts close to railroad. 
Write us how much yon have. E. 0. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N. C. 


HERE THEY At E!—As fine Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks as you ever saw, warranted 
thoroughbred, at $1.25 each. URAHA POUL- 
TRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. ; 


CORN HUSKER AND SHREVDER, with 
Elevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. O. 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N.C. 


WANTED.—Five to ten thousand bushels 
of Clay, Black, Whippoowill, Mixed and 
White peas. State quanity and name best 
price, F. O. B. your railroad station, when 
writing. HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 


DO YOU SHIP LETTUCE?—Ifso, use the 
South Side % Bbl. Lettuce basket. Solid 
Tops and wire clamps. SOUTH SIDE Mfg. 
Co., Petersburg, Va. 


FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for young Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.«. 


I WISH to correspond with some person 
or persons who wish to een a in raisin 
stock—Beef Cattle and Berkshire hogs. 
have the very best farm for the business in 
Franklin County, N. C. H. F. FREEMAN, 
Wilson, N. C. 


RUBBER STAMPS made on short notice. 
Try me with an order. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue. W. T. TERRY, Holloman 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


WANTED -Reliable parity: to solicit con- 
signments of Fruits, Produce, Eggs and 
Poultry. Write us at once for particulars. 
TRIUNE FRUIT & FYRODUCE UO., 18 Roa 
noke Dock, Norfolk, Va. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your OroAC Ey a Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 


FOR sALE—Buff Langshangs, Opingtons, 
Wyandottes and Rocks, Barred Rocks, Cor- 
nish Indians. Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 






































P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect ers, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 











RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


= = 


Monuments 
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| CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ing the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
oO 


T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C..T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


Subscribe now, and do not miss a number- 
$1.50 per year. On trial four months §0 


cents. 

Normal] Course of Sunday School Teachers 
by Hight C. Moore, begins in January, an 
will run four months. With this we offer 
each week a special treatment of the lessons 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Studiesin Bible Biography and Doctrine, 
by Dr. W. R. Cullom, Wake Forest College. 

Each generation must learn -the Bible, 
anew. ow is it with your children? 

In addition to these features, 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


will present the news of the world, the news 
of the churches, fearless editorial comment, 
oa home reading, and all the features of a 
—. religious and family paper. 

f you are a Baptist, yon cannot do well 
without it. 

$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 

Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00, 
{ 


Remember, you must be a new ubscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. | 


JOHN S. PEARSON, 
Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N. C. 


our subscri tion with the New 
ew Year well. 
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Begin 
Year, and so begin the 





That’s what users say about the great 


.> > PRAIRIE STATE 


YY | Incubators and Brooders 
bs Our illustrated catalog tells why 
; they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubater Co., 
Box 411, Homer City, Pa. aod 











TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by Miss ADA V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., to whom all correspondence re- 
garding the Course should be add 











Foreign Aid—TIII. 


In two previous articles, the For- 
eign Aid phase of the Revolutionary 
War has been outlined. Lafayette and 
Franklin have been indicated as the 
leading actors in the drama; other 
characters not so prominent haye 
also been mentioned. 

Lafayette, however, is the foreign- 
er upon whom our interest centers. 
The story of his life reads like a 
romance; we should use it to help our 
pupils to realize that history is just 
about folks, who are, after all, very 
much like ourselves. 

The fact that Lafayette volun- 
teered his services, and provided his 
own vessel to convey himself and his 
friends to America has already been 
mentioned. I wish to emphasize that 
he was only nineteen, that he pos- 
sessed an income equivalent to about 
forty thousand dollars a year, and 
was hanpily married to a wife who 
sympathized with his love of liberty. 

Such enthusiasm as he showed 
may, perhaps, have been due, in part, 
to a youthful love of adventure. 
Yet his conduct during that gloomy 
winter at Valley Forge proves that, 
in spite of his lack of years, he was 
well-balanced and faithful. 

It is well-known that Washington 
not only endured the distress of see- 
ing his army miserably clad and fed 
while Congress wrangled and failed 
to provide for their necessities, but 
that he suffered attacks upon his 
management of the war, and knew 
all the while that jealous rivals were 
plotting to supersede him. 

Among these rivals or critics was 
one Conway, a French officer of Irish 
descent; others were Gates, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Rush, “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne. Conway is repre- 
sented as saving: “Heaven has been 
determined to save vour country, or 
a weak general and bad counsellors 
would have ruined it.” The cor- 
respondents of Gates spoke in their 
letters with bitterness and contempt 
of the eommander-in-chief. Lovell, 
of Massachusetts, wrote to Gates: 
“TTow different your conduet and 
your fortune! This army will be to- 
tally lost unless you come down and 
eolleet the virtuous band, who wish 
to fight under your banner.” These 
conspirators did all they could to 
provoke Washington to resign. 

In bright contrast to this despica- 
ble conduct, stands out Lafayette’s 
fidelity. Conway tried in vain to 
alienate him from Washington; then, 
failing in the attempt to induce him 
to abandon the United States, the 
board of war sought to seduce the 
young Frenchman by appealing to 
his love of glory. Entirely ignoring 
Washington, the board of war in- 
duced Congress to sanction a winter 
expedition against Canada, under 
Lafayette, who was not yet twenty- 
one years old, with Conway for his 
second in command, and with Stark. 

Still further to flatter him, Gen- 
eral Gates gave at Yorktown a ban- 
quet in his honor. Lafayette made 
them all drink a toast to the health 








—— 
of their commander-in-chief. He. 
even went further and _ obtained 


from Congress Kalb as his second 
and Washington as his direct supe- 
rior. Thus he, almost a mere boy, 
outwitted the enemies of his beloved 
chief and plainly showed his purpose 
to share in nothing that might seem 
like a slight to the General. The ex- 
pedition had to be recalled, however, 
because Gates, of the commissary 
department, failed to make the nec- 
essary provision for clothing, stores 
or transportation. 

Lafayette was in the camp at Val- 
ley Forge when he read that his gov- 
ernment had acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of America,*and had dated 
her independence from the moment 
of her own declaration. Thinking 
of his own oppressed countrymen, 
he said, with prophetic vision, 
“Herein lies a principle of national 
sovereignty which one day will be 
recalled to them at home.” 

And this sentence shows an earn- 
estness unusual in one so young and 
so favored. . If he had chosen, in- 
stead of suffering the hardships of 
that memorable camp, he might have 
been sharing the pleasures of the 
French aristocracy in gay Paris. 

“The splendor of the Bourbon 
monarchy,” says Mr. Bancroft, “was 
kept up at the Tuileries and Ver- 
sailles with prodigal magnificence, 
and invention was ever devising new 
refinements in social enjoyments. 
The queen was happv in the dazzling 
scenes of which she was the life; 
the king. a young man of four and 
twenty, whom his Austrian brother- 
in-law deseribed as a_ child, was 
pleased with the absolute power 
which he held it his right to exer- 
cise.” 

Or, if Lafayette had found these 
gayeties and such a king unbearable, 
he might have cast in his lot with 
the British aristocracy in their ef- 
fort to subdue the _ patriots—he 
might have done so if he had not 
hated both tyranny and the English. 
And so he chose Valley Forge in- 
stead of Philadelphia where General 
Howe's troops passed the season in 
a round of gaveties. 

Of this, more next week. 





In a short paragraph, the Nash- 
ville Banner gives some interesting 
facts as to the Populist and Social- 
ist vote. It says that the Populist 
vote in eighteen States from which 
full returns have been received vas 
73,987 last month, as compared with 
a vote in the same States of 15,637 
in 1900. In these States the Social- 
ist vote was 49,3872 in 1900 and 243,- 
751 this year. An estimate based 
upon these States indicates that the 
total vote given Debs this year will 
not be much in excess of 400,000, in- 
stead of 600,000, as has been claimed. 
The Populist vote for Barker in 1900 
was 50,373, but this year the Watson 
vote may be something over 150,000. 
—Charlotte Chronicle. Pe 





The Greensboro Telegram says 
the number of cases on the docket 
of Guilford Superior Court is so 
great that it would take a court sit- 


How to Find Out. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain 
in the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowl- 
edge so often expressed that Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing .rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part. of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its. won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, and a book that tells all about 
it, both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & OCo., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake 
but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 
on every bottle. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 

















THE BEST COOKING RANGE MADE. 


Pomme, SOld for Cash 
et 2 or on 







Monthly 
Pay ments. 


$10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. Your money refunded 
after six months’ trial if 


Clapp’s 'deal Stee! Range 
is not 50 per cent. better than others. My 
superior location on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, freights and s killed la- 
bor are ay ag and best, enables me to 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range ata 
clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free 
catalogues of five distinct lines, 50 styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 
city, town or country use. 
HESTER D. CLAPP, 
887 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical Steel Range Man.) 














ting continuously for nearly a whole 
year to dispose of the docket. 





SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. .. . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








Secretary Wilson sticks to his esti- 
mate of a 12,000,000 bales crop of 
cotton. 


The Swayne impeachment is to be 
brought up in the House at Wash- 
ington this week. 


Elijah H. Dowie passed through 
Richmond Friday and “blessed” a 
crowd at the station. © 


The Japanese are pushing the war 
and forcing the fighting at Mukden. 
The number of captives at Port Ar- 
thur is 48,000. 


The Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation at Jacksonville, Fla., elected 
Dr. McIver fresident and favored 
compulsory education. 


Mr. William H. Baldwin, once gen- 
eral manager of the Richmond and 
Danville, (now the Southern) Rail- 
road, died on Long Island. 


The vovernment at Washington 
will not take the initiative but is 
ready to aid in a peace movement if 
asked by Russia or Japan. 


A Republican delegation from Vir- 
ginia made a satisfactory agreement 
with President Roosevelt about the 
division of Federal patronage. 


Governor Vardaman, of Mississir- 
pi, has denounced a penitentiary of- 
ficer for whipping a negro convict 
unmercifully and will have him pros- 
ecuted. 


The minority report of the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission given out 
from Washington protests against 
the subsidy feature of the bill to en- 
courage American shipbuilding. 


Admiral Dewey and _ Secretary 
Morton go to Norfolk Monday to in- 
spect the largest gathering of fight- 
ing ships assembled for years; thir- 
ty-eight war vessels in the Roads. 


The nomination of W. D. Crum, 
a negro, to be collector for the port 
of Charleston, S. C., was confirmed 
by the Senate in executive session 
Friday by a strict party vote of 33 
to 17. 


Judge George H. Williams, one of 
President Grant’s cabinet, and bent 
with 83 years, has been prosecuted 
at Portland, Oregon, for malfeasance 
in office. There are several other in- 
dictments,,. 


The terms of capitulation of Port 
Arthur allow the officers to wear side 
arms and the men to march out with 
the honors of war: to be paroled 
upon agreeing to return to Russia 
and not again participate in the war. 


Of the 40,000 soldiers who were in 
Port Arthur when the siege began, 
not more than 15,000 are left. The 
majority of these are ineffective on 
account of wounds amd starvation. 
The ammunition was practically ex- 
hausted days ago. Not a single shir 
of the Russian fleet is above water. 


To what extent the fall of Port 
Arthur will make for a restoration of 
peace is an open question. There is 
an encouraging note in the expres- 
sion by Baron MHayashi, Japanese 
minister at London, of the hope that 
“in some way it will facilitate final 


peace,” though the pacific note is 
perhaps lost in the later words of the 
minister, which call attention to the 
fact that the besieging army will now 
be free to go north, where it will be 
an offset to the reinforcements Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin has been receiving 
from Russia since the battle of 
Shakhe. The spirit of the Russians 
may be judged by the statement of 
the secretarv of the embassy at Lon- 
don that the campaien will be renew- 
ed with fresh vigor in the spring, 
and that the nation will not be con- 
tent to permit Port Arthur to re- 
main in the hands of the Japanese. 





Greatest Swindle in America. 


The financial world was startled, 
shocked, and finally amazed by the 
enormity of the swindling operations 
of Mrs. Cassie L. Chadwick, as well 
as her method and her victims. By 
the use of three sealed pacakages 
suprosed to contain securities and 
notes which are signed “Andrew Car- 
negie,” to the value of $13,750,000, 
deposited in trust with Iri Reynold, 
secretary of the Wade Park Banking 
Company, of Cleveland, Mrs. Chad- 
wick obtained loans and secured ecred- 
it to the extent of at least $1,250,- 
000. The real worth of the contents 
of the packages is perhaps $1,800. 
Mrs. Chadwick is now in prison in 
New York City. C. I. Beckwith. 
president of the Citizen’s National 
Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, and A. B. 
Spear, cashier of the same institu- 
tion, have heen arrested charged with 
embezzlement; the bank has closed its 
doors; the savings of the depositors 
swept away, and hundred of business 
men and families made bankrupt. 
The operations extend over a period 
of two years. Mrs. Chadwick ob- 
tained the first loans by paying a 
large bonus for the accommodation 
and by exhibiting, after the bankers 


had made oath that the nature of the 
security would never be revealed. 
notes signed “Andrew Carnegie.” 
She horrowed from one banker to 
pay the other, each time increasing 
the Joan and giving a larger bonus. 
A suit brought by Herbert D. New- 
ton, a Boston banker, to obtain pay- 
ment of a loan made to Mrs. Chad- 
wick, brought her schemes of under- 
world finance to the surface, and the 
denial by the steel magnate and 
donor of libraries of any knowledge 
of the woman and the notes bearing 
the signature “Andrew Carnegie” re- 
solved those securities into thin air. 
j.ater, by order of the court. the 
sealed rackages held in trust in the 
Cleveland bank were opened, and the 
millions of securities were proven 
mvthieal. Mrs. Chadwic' ‘s the wife 
of Dr. Leroy S. Chadw &, member 
of an old family of Cle cland. Ohio. 
and was received in Cle. land socie- 
tv. Dr. Chadwick is at present in 
Europe. Mrs. Chadwick’s history 
previous to her marriage to Dr. 
Chadwick is not clear. It is said 
that under the name of Madame 
Tevere. she served a term in the 
Ohio Penitentiary for forgery. The 
ease has attracted internal atten- 
tion. It is a painful and costlv ex- 
emplification of the frailties of hn- 
man nature, and bids fair to rival the 
famovs Humbert case in France.— 
The Pilgrim for January. 





is always the result of using Iron Age Implements. 
Being built to get the greatest possible results for labor 
expended, they do farm and garden work better and 

quicker than any tools made. A new Iron Age Implement, and one that is very 

successful, is No. 19—Wheel Plow and Cultivator. It is simple, strong and light run- 

ning. Combines the best wheel plow and cultivator ever produced. Like all other 

Iron Age Implements it’s guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
You can make more money, save more, and lessen your work, if you send for the 
Iron Age Book for 1905. It describes Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, 


No. 19, 
Tron Age 
Wheel Plow 


ane Riding Cultivators, Potato Planters, Horse Hoes and Culti- 


Cultivator. vators. Gives you the prices and all details. The book 


isfree. Write at once. 
\ ‘ BATEMAN MFC. CO., 
ox 189, Grenloch, N. J. A 
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BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting ‘cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts, vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum ; 
etc. 














E have’ never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, proyres- 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money’ard 
labor you WILL BUY 


ALCOLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 


many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 
CATALOGUE and find out whet it is worth to you? A POSTAL CARD 


will bring it to you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best,Cheapest—Patent 

Variable Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem Iron Works 
j Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. 

Write for our Catalogue “KL” 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


= - mt lee fo 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 
them. Mfd. by 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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STATE NEWS 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned from Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The State Penitentiary report 
shows large decrease because of the 
slump in cotton. 


Mr. B. F. Keith, Collector of Cus- 
toms, at Wilmington, is quarantined 
at his home with a case of small pox. 


Bill Barnes, who killed Emmet 
Bass, near Wilson, N. C., December 
19th, has been admitted to bail in the 
sum of $1,500. 


At Greenville, Monday, fire de- 
stroyed two large tobacco ware- 
houses, and 1,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco; loss $60,000. 


Greensboro is to have an Arts and 
Crafts Club which will open a school 
in which designing and various kinds 
of ‘handicraft will be taught. 


The penitentiary directors report 
a surplus of $132,868 to Governor 
Aycock and advocate the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for young 
criminals. 


R. D. Bynum, the slayer of Deacon 
James H. Alford, in Raleigh, was ar- 
rested in Sunbury last week, where 
. he had refugeed at the home of a 
sister. Bynum is now in jail in Ra- 
leigh and will plead insanity. 


Governor Glenn’s_ inauguration 
will take place the 11th as planned, 
but owing to the illness of Governor 
Aycock’s daughter the reception can- 
not be held ‘in the mansion, but will 
be ‘given under the capitol dome. 


Salisbury Sun: Governor-elect 
Glenn says he will lose no time in an- 
nounecing the appointments at his 
disposal after his inauguration. 
Judging from the fact, as announced, 
that more than 1,000 applications 
have been made for the few offices at 
his disposal, it appears that there 
are yet many of the faithful unfed. 


Vice-President Frank S. Gannon, 
of the Metropolitan Railway of New 
York who receives a salary of $20,- 
000 a year, on the 5th of January 
became Vice-President of the How- 
land Improvement Company which 
has the lease of the Atlantic and 
North Carolina Railway, and will 
take active charge of the operation 
of the road. 


A prohibition election was held in 
Seotland Neck in 1903; there was a 
dispute and threat of a contest. To 
avoid this both sides agreed that bar- 
rooms should continue unmolested 
until January, 1905; that in Decem- 
ber, 1904, a mass meeting should de- 
cide whether the bars would be suc- 
ceeded by prohibition or a dispensary. 
The mass meeting was held the other 
day and decided for prohibition. 


Among recent temperance changes, 
it may be noted that Charlotte and 
Greensboro went dry with the new 
year. Asheville aldermen grant dis- 
tillery license for another six months. 
Rockingham, Richmond County, 
went dry, January ist, by the town 
commissioners refusing to grant li- 


increased the price of liquor licensc¢ 
from $264 to $600 per annum. Sixty 
saloons took out licenses. 

Salisbury Sun: And ,the North 
Carolina Baptists, too, have called 
for more stringent divorce laws. The 
churches appear to be a unit on this 
question and since church members 
are by an overwhelming majority in 
control of the Legislature it is rea- 
sonable to assume that this matter 
will be conspicuous among other 
things that. are to engage the atten- 
tion of our legislators. 





Officers of the Legislature. 


The following are the new officers 
of the General Assembly: | 
HOUSE, 


Speaker.—O. H. Guion, of New 
Bern. 

Principal Clerk—Frank D. Hack- 
ett, of Wilkesboro. 

Reading Cierk.—F, B. Arendell, of 
Raleigh. 

Engrossing Clerk.—M. 
land, of Haywood. 

Door-keeper.—John P. Kerr, 
Caswell. 

Assistant Door-keeper.— David 
James, of Pitt. 

SENATE, 


President Pro-tem.—C. A. Webb. 
Principal Clerk.—A. J. Maxwell. 
Reading Clerk.—W. L. Cohoon. 


Engrossing Clerk.—Jno. W. Simp- 


D. Kins- 


of 


son. 

Prineiy:al Door-keeper.—L. B. Pe- 
gram. 

Assistant Door-keeper.—Robert M. 
Staley. 





Johnson County Alliance. 


Johnston i 


The County Farmers 
Alliance will meet at the court-house 
in Smithfield on Saturday, January 
14th, at 11 o’clock a.m. A full dele- 
gation is requested 


W. A. T. DURHAM, 
Chairman County Executive Com. 





Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Alli- 
ance, will address a mass meeting of 
Robeson County farmers at Lumber- 
ton, N. C., Saturday, January 14th, 
at noon. Immediately after the ad- 
dress the County Alliance will meet, 
and opportunity will be given for 
those who desire, to connect them- 
selves with the Order. Mr. Parker 
is an effective speaker and the attend- 
ance should be larve. 


PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. 


Washington, Va., Jan. 27, 1904.— 
The Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: I have used GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM on four horses, 
one for enlarged ankle; one colt, as 
absorbent; on third colt for hard 
lump on bone from kick, used as lin- 
iment and blister; and fourth, on a 
horse for sprained ankle and tendon. 
Have been pleased with results and 
expect to order more soon.—Jno. A. 
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Gabbage Plants and Sea Island Goston Sect, 


Cabbage Plants for sale, and now ready for. delivery. “Early Jersey Wakefield” and 
“Charleston Large rype Wakefield” two earliest sharphead varieties, and uead ia rota- 
lion as named. “Succession,” “Augusta Tucker” and ‘Short Stem Flat Dutch,” the 8 best 


flat head varieties, ard head in rotation as named 


Prices: Singie thousand, $1,600; 6,00 and 


over, $1.25 per 1,000; 10.000 and over, $100 per 1,000. Terms: Cash with order; or plants sent 


C O. D., purchasers paying return charges on money. 


(ur plant beds occupy 85 acres on 


South Carolina Sea Coast, and we understand growii:g themiv the open air; tough and 
hardy; they will stand severe cold without injury. Plants crated for shipment weigh 20 lbs. 
9g? 1,000, and we have special low rates for prompt transportation by Southern Express Co. 


kuow of other 
Tate’? plants ser 
and grown from high 
the United States. 


pene you can wy 
from my farm. 
afe seeds purchased 


cheaper than mine. I sell good plants. No cheap 
guarantee those that I ship to be true totype and name, ° 


“cut- 
from two of the most reliable seed houses in 


lt refand purchase price to any dissa:isfied cust»mer at end of season. 


Our Cotton Seed, Lint of our Long Staple variety of S—Ea ISLAND COTTON gold this year 
in UChariesion on December 2 at 82 cents per pound. Seed $1.25 per bushel; lots of ten bushels 


and over $1.00 per bushel. 


My Speciaitv: Prompt Shipment, True varieties and Satisfied Customers. I have been in 


the plant business for thirty five years. 


Wm. C. GERATY, “The Cabbage 


Post & Telegraph Uffice. 


Plant Man,’’ 


Young’s Island, S. C. 








7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILt, N. C. 


SELECTED PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


Cheney’s “September Queen,” 2 to 8 feet 
high, #80 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s “8-Crate Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet high, 
$25 der 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s “Improved Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet, 

From $15 to $20 yer 1000; $8 00 per 10. 

AnO of the above trees at $1.09 a dozon. 

All of my stock budded, fiom tae best bear- 
~ trees. Send for circulars. 

eferences: Exchange Bank and First Na- 

ttonal Bauk, Rome, Ga. 
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PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelinin- 

examina made. Atty’s fee not due un Bey 
ON GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents _—— E. G. 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE 
illustrated monthly—Eleventh terms, $1. a year. 


—bileventh year— 
N. 
N 
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W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


E.G. SIGGERS, 238 5 ero: Me 
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The flexibility of the teeth is the important thing in a weeder. The York Improved 


Weeder has tecth of square spring steel with round points. These tceth have 
great flexibility, and Dine narrow in the body they do not whip or bruise the 


growing plants as flat teeth do. 


This stvle also allows more clearance and 


revents cl pg. Our square teeth do not break. The frame is made of 
cueoe oo ces aid ant handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for 


free circular. The S& 
8P 


you to use. 


ngler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best for 
GLER MFG. CO., 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 








Planet Jr. Garden Tools you 
illustrated 1905 Planet Jr. ae best 
scribes entire Planet Jr. line, inc 

one and two-horse riding c 


No. 4 


enable you to double your 
ur work. Write to-day fora 
dbook of garden tools ever publ 


een. yet lessen : 
ree copy of our finely 
shed. Fully de- 


uding seeders, wheel hoes, hand and walking cultivators, harrow8, 
ativators, sugar beet cultivators, 


2 is almost unlimited in its usefulness. It 
Combined Seeder sowsin drills or hills, cultivates, marks, 


ete. 


hoes, plows. Attachments changed instantly. Simple, light, strong, durable, 


thoroughly dependable. 


No. 12 


Double Wheel Hoe 


is a wonder in hoeing, cultivating, plowing. Worksto or from 
plants, between or astride rows;furrows; ridges; kills a 
weeds. Partsinstantly adjusted. 
Be sure to get the catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












Mills, 4H. P. and up. 
; four Stroke 
Catalog free. 






DeLOACH PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. 

ge Planin 
ay 

We pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 


Saw 
, Lath and Corn 
ater Wheels. 
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Syracuse Chilled Plow. 


Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled land- 
- side, chilled share with shin piece combined. 
Ne type suits the man who wants a plow 


For General Purpose Work.. 





Light draft and easily handled—the kind that suits the farmer’s boy. A special 
favorite in light soils, but does satisfactory work everywhere. Roth right and 





left hand. Before you buy a plow, talk 
with the Syracuse agent or write us for cat- 

™, alog, showing every style plow for every 
purpose, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARTII. 


Begin Right, and Beg 
hunareds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain was 
them away when you can buy a Bostrom IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL With Telescope for $10 (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE If ALL b 


in Right Now. Don’t pa 


y properly 
our farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
ile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Obtaining Angies and Foundation Levels, 


there is no betier instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atianta,Ga. 








or 
Asa premium with these Bulbs we will sen: 





cense. Wilmington aldermen have 






FREE . t collection of flower seeds — over 200 varieties, 
Denese Hillside Nursery, Somerville, Masa, 


peas from the inoneo 
rial, better built, 


Huller. 


The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field 
| b 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Go., 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 


eration. They are made of better mate- 
etter finished and do better work than any other 
Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 
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PETERKIN COTTON SEED 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Buy direct from originator and growey. 
Ail octane planters write for whose on 
seed. Why experiment with new and 
untried varieties? 


PETERKIN 


Cotton has stood the test for more than 
twenty years. Yield, 48percen.t lint. 


J. A. PETERKIN, 
Fort Motte, 8. C. 


= 5 {iNCORPORATED ) Colle 


BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Shoit- 
hand Schoois. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
- ©., or Charlotte, N. c. we e also 
teach k keeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, 


Sliverware and Jewelry, 


Also Repairing promptly done. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. rite to us or call and ex- 
amine our stock and work when in the city 


T. W. BLAKE, Jeweler, 


Fayetteville St. RALEIGH, N.C. 


TOBACCO GROWERS 


Should send for a free sample copy of 


THE SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST. 


It gives the weekly market reports from all over 
the country. It helps you to oy better payin 
crops by telling what tobacco is in most demand. 
It lets you know when prices are up and down and 
keeps you well posted. Sent for a year—52 ia- 
sues—for $1.00. Address 


SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST, 
Richmond, Va. 
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NURSERIES 


J.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 











Seaboard Air Line R’y 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway an- 
nounces the inauguration of the ‘‘Shoo- 
Fly’’ train, between Weldon and Ral- 
eigh with connections from Oxford, 
Louisburg and Warrenton, commencing 
Monday, 9:h. 

The trains will be known as No. 29, 
Southbound, and No 30, Northbound, 
will stop twenty minutes at Norlina for 
breakfast and supper, a-d will be ope- 
rated daily (except Sunday), commenc- 
ing Mon ‘ay, January 9th, on the follow- 
ing schedule : 


No. 29. Lv. Weldon_-_._--- 6 45 a. m, 
Ar. Norlina..----- 8.00 a. m, 
Lv. Norlina....... 8.20 a. m 
Ar. Henderson___- 8.53 a. ml 
Lv. Ftankliaton -. 9.25 a. m. 
Ar. Raleigh... _--- 10.15 &. m. 
Lv. Oxford ....-.. 745 a.m. 
Ar. Henderson.__. 8.30 a. m. 


Lv. Louisburg _.._ 8 45 a. m. 
Ar. Franklinton .. 9.15 a. 
No. 30. Ly. Raleigh ------ 5.00 p. m. 


B 


Ar. Franklinton .. 6.03 p. m. 
Ar. Herderson.... 6 29 p. m. 
Ar. Norlina_..-_--- 6.55 p. m. 
AD oe 7.1§ p. m. 
Ar. Weidon ...... 8.30 p m. 
Lv. Henderson... 9.00 a.m. 
Lv. Henderson __. 6 40 p. m. 
As. Gare .....-.. 9,45 a m 
Ar. Ozfo d ....... 7.2§ p. m. 
Lv. Franklioton .. 6,10 p.m 
Ar. Loui-burg .-.- 6 35 p. m. 


The above schedules on the branch 
lines willin no way affect the present 
conn-ctions with regu er No. 39 and 41. 

For further information in regard to 
schedule arply to 

Cc. P. RYAN, G. P. A., 
Portsm uth, Va. 
C. H, GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RAN . 
dersonvilie: N — State President, Hen 











Talk and Tact —I. 


Jennie H. writes: “We have tried 
to have several societies here, but 
they always get to talking so that we 
don’t do much and the society is 
usually broken up.” 

Most women and a lot of men talk 
too much. 

But we wouldn’t mind that if they’d 
think before they talk. 

When you stop and marvel at the 
speed of time, how the years fly about 
in their swift circling currents, 
sweeping us on and on like the dry 
leaves before c autumn wind, don’t 
you think it a great pity that so many 
sweetly, precidus moments are spent 
in senseless tattle? 

* 8 & 

Sometimes I have listened to the 
gibberish of half a dozen women lift- 
ing up and looking over the winter 
gown controversy. I wonder if there 
is anything under the sun more 
beautifully stupid and hopelessly idi- 
otic than a long drawn out minute 
description of some other woman’s 
dress? This kind of collar and that 
sort of trimming and a flounce on the 
skirt and a stock of blue taffeta with 
a bit of lace—you know how it goes. 

Yes, there is something more tire- 
some; that is, a prolonged analysis 
of your friend’s last illness and min- 
ute deseriptions of each successive 
step to recovery; said address de 
livered by said friend herself. 

I tell you, these men and women 
who have time to talk such a lot 
haven’t time to work as much as they 


should. 
* * & 


Talk! 

Dearie me, the world is full of it. 
Some of it is flattery, some of it is 
meaningless tattle, some of it is just 
gossip and some of it is vicious, un- 
kind and slanderous. 

The very worst of all, perhaps, is 
the one who never says, but merely 
hints. The surmise of this is com- 
muniecated to somebody else, this sec- 
ond person takes the surmise as a 
fact, the third one writes out an af- 
fidavit and the things becomes some- 
thing actual. And all coming from 
the person who does not talk, but 
merely mentions. : 

No one ean talk all the time with- 
out getting on the nerves of the peo- 
ple around us and saying a lot of 
things that you shouldn’t. 

Women themselves have it in their 
power to do away with a lot of tattle. 
I mean those who do not talk—who 
only listen. But to many the fascine- 
tions of listening to tattle is as keen 
as the joys of telling it. When there 
are so many lovely things to talk 
about, how strange that so many 
jeweled hours should be spent in giv- 
ing or receiving tattle. 

* *& 

There is this much, however, to be 
said in favor of women who talk too 
much. They seldom understand the 
damage they are doing to themselves 
and to others. There are better things 





in this world than aimless chatter. 
There are occupations more profita- 
ble. It is a waste of time and a slow 
murdering of one’s self-respect. This 
is tattle. There’s a great big differ- 
ence between tattle, gossip and slan- 
der. 

Lady Teazle said: “I am sure I 
have no ill feeling toward the people 
I abuse.” And that is the way with 
many other pretty ladies who talk 
about their neighbors. There is no 
resemblance in the world between 
gossip and slander. 

We like to hear about other peo- 
ple’s ways and happenings, and if we 
say we do not, we are humbugs— 
everyone of us. What would our 
newspapers be with all solid reading ? 
No personals? Pretty dry reading. 
So conversation, without personali- 
ties, may be blameless, but it is not 
warranted to keep any one awake. 
Show me the woman who refuses to 
talk about people in a lively way and 
I will show you the one left to her 
own company. 

* * * 

Men love to hear gossip, and they 
are nearly all retailers of it. The 
practice has been condemned because 
it has been regarded as near of kiu 
to slander. ‘The one is the spice in 
the dish of conversation, ‘the latter 
is venomous poison. 

If the gossip begins to be a trifle 
unkind, a pleasant word will divert it. 
The gossiping woman is apt to be 
good natured, with a_ talent for 
mimicry. I have rarely known one 
who meant or made harm for any 
one; knew a woman who gathered 
up the news of the whole surrounding 
neighborhood as unfailingly as a 
magnet gathers particles of — steel. 
But there was this difference: Ev- 
erything she heard passed through 
her mind and came out purified and 
sweet. <A tea party or sewing circle 
she attended was always twittering 
with gossip and infused with charity 
coward all. She was a little drab 
voman with pale, near-sighted eyes. 
But I believe her way to heaven was 
paved with roses springing upward 
from the general good-will she in- 
fused everywhere she went. 

* + * 

You say: “When I hear a person 
speak of the peculiarities of other 
people, I know they will say the same 
things about me the minute my back 
is turned.” 

To be sure, but she will not be 
likely to say the same things if you 
are the least bit original. Maybe you 
will say something bright; if you do 
she will repeat it, giving you full 
eredit, and maybe adding a word or 
two of appreciation. I have known 
gossips to do that. Or you may 
speak a gencrous word for the man 
who has stumbled or the woman who 
has made a mistake; and it is the gos- 
sip whose toneue trembles with eager- 
ness to tell it—perhaps to the very 
one to whom it may be a trumpet 
note of new hope and fresh cheer. 

Our Sunshine gossip goes about 
healing wounds of hate with her soft 
words as swords cuts are cured with 
the leaves of violets and soothing 
stings and insults with the tenderest 
repeated words. It takes a good many 





years tor some people to understand 
just what is worth while in life. You 
see, some of us never grow up. Some 
few learn all about this when they 
are young, but to most of us the 
learning comes through bitter experi- 
ence, sorrows that soften our natures, 
griefs that make us see the terrible 
weaknesses of the human heart—and 
have pity for them. The mere knowl- 
edge that few of us are infallible in 
conduct or unselfish in all things 
should make us touch lightly upon 
the shortcomings of other folks. 
Rowe said: 


“Malicious slander never would have 
leisure, 
To search with prying eyes for 
faults abroad, 
Tf all, like me, considered their own 
hearts, 

And wept the scrrows which they 

found at home.” 

After all, it is the kind of heart 
that beats under your shirtwaist that 
makes your words tattle, gossip, or 
slander, or like sweet music to the 
soul. If your heart ticks right it 
will not bore otner foiks with sense- 
less chatter, get on their nerves with 
idle tattle, poison your gossip with 
slander or in any way distress with 
unkind words. 

It is a matter of being tactful. 

Now, this talk on Talk is Chapter 
One, and Chapter Two is on Tact, 


‘and as they should always go together, 


von't you please save this paper and 
tack it on to chapter two next week ? 


Kindness to the Afflicted. 





Some of the sweetest Christians 
and most cheerful men and women 
are found among the “shut in.” They 
bravely bear their pain and try tw 
hide their infirmities and turn a 
pleasant face to the world, and some- 
times those unon whom they are de- 
pendent remind them that they are 
burdens that must be borne with. 
This of all their pains and sorrows 
is perhaps the hardest for them to 
bear. 

To such, a kindly word or Sunshine 
message or gift is doubly welcome 
for the glimpse of love it brings. 
These are all thev have to make life 
endurable. Oh, if you only knew how 
hungry they are for sympathy, how 
eagerly they wateh for kind recogni- 
tion that seldom comes their way, 
but fills them with joy and happiness 
when it does. 

Oh, if you could know their de- 
spair in their “hope deferred, which 
maketh the heart sick.” They turn 
their faces away and pray, “O Lord, 
have merey on me and give me 
strength to bear what I cannot help.” 

Many of these are children, some 
little ones having to stay alone from 
morning till night, the parents hav- 
ing to work all day. Then how wel- 
come a sunshine gift of toy, book 
or kindly letter. 


“Small gifts for love’s sake 
His power can make 
Great, by the touch of His hand.” 


The boy or girl, man or woman, 
who cheers and keeps hope alive in 
the heart of such, does more good 
than one can tell, and in so doing 
you develop your own soul. 


| 
| 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The O:der of the Smiling Face. 


We’ve formed a new society— 
“The Order of the Smiling Face;” 
An honored member you may be, 
For every one may have a place. 








The rules say you must never let 
The corners of your mouth droop 
down; 
For by this method you may get 
The habit of a sulky frown. 
If playmates tease 
eyes 
A brave and merry twinkle show; 
For if the angry tears arise 
They’re very apt to overflow. 


you, let your 


If you must practice for an hour, 
And if it seem a long, long while, 
Remember not to pout and glower, 
But wear a bright and cheerful 
smile. 


The rules are simple, as you see; 
Make up your mind to join to-day. 
Put on a smile—and you will be 
An active member right away. 
—Luey Foster, in St. Nicholas. 





Stick to It. 


A very successful business man 
was once asked the seeret of his 
great success in life, and he said in 
reply: 

“Why, I decided early in life just 
what I intended to do and be and 
then I stuck to it. I often think 
that one reason why so many boys of 
our day fail in life is because they 
do not stick to a thing long enough 
to make a success of it.” | 

There is a world of good advice in 
the three little words, “stick to it.” 
The vacillating boy who jumps from 
one thing to another will never suc- 
eeed in life. One must have a sort 
of a bulldog tenacity in holding on 
to things if one is to make them “go.” 
Sometimes one should stick all the 
closer to one’s purpose when the 
outlook is mcst discouraging. As 
the lowest stage of the water at the 
seashore always precedes a turn of 
the tide, so the most discouraging 
state of one’s worldly affairs >ften 
precedes a change for the better. 

Too many boys and men get this 
pernicious “get-rich-quick” idea into 
their heads, and they are not dis- 
posed to stick to anything very long 
if it does not promise immediate and 
large returns. 

Now the “get-rich-quick” idea is 
about as evil an idea as a boy can get 
into his head. It is first cousin to 
the “something-for-nothing” idea. 

It is a bad day in‘the life of a boy 
when he wants to come into posses- 
sion of a dollar without having hon- 
estly earned it. It is a bad day for 
him when he begins to have a kind 
of a contempt for the slow and sure 
and honorable way of acquiring 
money. The boy who gets this idea 
into his head will never stick to any- 
thing very long, and he will be sure 
to develop into a scheming, visionary 
kind of a man who is forever on the 
eve of making a large fortune. He 
will spend a great deal of his time 
in “figuring out” large fortunes on 
paper while other men are simply 
sticking to their business and slowly 
but surely acquiring a competency. 

The “get-rich-quick” idea makes 





business good for our jails and State 
prisons. Many of their cells are oc- 
cupied by adherents to the “get-rich- 
quick” methods of making money. It 
is an idea that invariably weakens 
one’s moral perceptions. 


The stick-to-it method develors 
and strengthens character. Sudden 
possession of great wealth, even 
when that wealth is acquired honest- 
ly, is often the ruination of its pos- 
sessor. He is not prepared to make 
a proper and wise use of a fortune 
that has cost him nothing. No one 
better understands the value of 
money than the man who has slowly 
and honestly acquired his - wealth. 
Such a man is more likely to regard 
his wealth as a trust to be used more 
for the benefit of others than for his 
own selfish uses. 

You boys who are so soon to be- 
come men cannot do a_ wiser thing 
than resolve that you will stick to 
the: trade or the business or the pro- 
fession you may adopt when you be- 
gin life for yourselves. 

Be sure that you are right in 
choosing what you want to be, and 
then stick to that one thing with 
unfaltering resolution, and you will 
be far better off in the years to 
come than any “get-rich-quick” 
method could ever make you.—J. L. 
Harbour, in the American Boy. 





Took Time to Do His Best. 


The boy who is in too much of a 
hurry to reach results is not willing 
to take the long, uphill road leading 
to them, but tries to find a short cut 
by using other peorle’s brains. An 
instructor in a prominent Eastern 
school tells a story of a lad of an- 
other sort, who made a success by a 
very different method. 

“IT knew a boy who was preparing 
to enter the junior class of the New 
York University,” says this teacher. 
“He was studying trigonometry, and 
I gave him three examples for his 
lesson. The following day he came 
into my room to demonstrate his 
problems. Two of them he under- 
stood, but the third—a very difficult 
one—he had not performed. I said 
to him, ‘Shall I help you? 

“<No, sir; I can and will do it if, 
you give me time.’ 

“I said, ‘I will give you all the 
time you wish.’ 

“The next day he came into my 
room to recite another lesson in the 
same study. 

“Well, Simon, have you worked 
that example? 

“No, sir,’ he answered; ‘but I will 
do it if you give me a little more 
time.’ 

“ “Certainly; you shall have all the 
time you desire.’ 

“T always like those boys who are 
determined to do their own work, 
for they make our best scholars, and 
men, too. The third morning you 
should have seen Simon enter my 
room. I knew he had it, for his 
whole face told the story of his suc- 
cess. - 

“Yes, he had it, notwithstanding 
it had cost him many hours of hard 
work. Not only had he solved the 
problem, but, what was of much 
greater importance to him, he had 
begun to develop mathematical pow- 
er, which, under the inspiration of 
‘IT ean and I will,’ he has continued 
to cultivate, until to-day he is pro- 
fessor of mathematics in one of our 
largest colleges, and one of the 
ablest mathematicians of his years 
in the country.” 





ONE FINE REGISTERED 


Polled Angus Bull, 


Gentle, in good condition, and all right in 
every way: three yeares old; purchased 
from North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in December, 1902. Also a 
number of Southdown and Hampshire 
Ewes. Bred. 

L, G. JONES,:Tobaccoville, N. C. 


26 lbs. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Readers: in this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcetrert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,c00 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in ‘hese columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable: 


rate considering our large circulation. 


Write us at once for full particulars. 





Fine Hogs for Sale. |EDGEWOOD STOCK FARM. 


Three gilts, four months old; weight about 
180 pounds apiece Sire, Loyal Highclere, 
whose sireis Loyal Lee, of Biltmore. Dam, 
imported Highclere, of Biltmore; dam, 
Rockland’s ajestic, whose sire is Rock- 
land’s Joy; dam, imported Lady Majestic. 
These Gilts are 


THE BEST I EVER RAISED, 


And who can find fault with their breeding ? 
Their sire, Loyal Highclere, weight 617 lbs.; 
his sire, Loyal Lee, of Biltmore, is a noted 
prize winner. Theirdam, Rockland Majes- 
tic, weight 425 lbs., whose sire is Rockland's 
Joy, champion Berksbire boar of America 
in 1900. His weight at 23 months, 760 ibs. 
These Gilts are well made, with good heads, 
short dish face, and will be a great addition 
in any breeder’s herd. 


WILL TAKE $20 APIECE 


for these Gilts—worth more, but I am de 
termined 10 get my stock advertised Re 
mit by express or postoffice money order 
Who will be the first to accept ? ; 
WHITE OAK FARM, 
WwW. D. UPCHURCH, JR., Cary, N. C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize winning families. 

100 White Plymouth Rock, 2180 Barred. 

Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
prize-winners, gobbler weighs lbs, hens 
W bite Hollands from prize-winners. 

Albemarle Prolific Seed Corn, 16834 bu. 
Sheijed grain to tne acre. 

ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAmM’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


SUNNY HOME HERD. 


Baron oo trea 57666 by the famous sire 
Gay Blackbird, (who sold at auctionwhen 
nine years old at $1,025) at head of the 
herd. Forty-seven registered females in 
herd sired by some of the most famous 
bulls in America. 

We have sold recently five bulls to head 
registered herds. This speaks for the in- 
hg quality and breeding of our 
cattie. 

First-class young stock of both sexes for 
sale at all times at reasonable prices. 


Write A. L. French, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Depot Fitzgerald, N.C., 24 miles from Dan- 
ville, Va., on D. & W. Railway. 


J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS aywp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N, C 
State Fairs of 1901 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 








Aberdeen 
Angus 
Cattie, 

















The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 
free of charge. Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 





DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The farmer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. , 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer’s 
Chic+ ens for all purposes. 

P —s COLLIES—Tne farmer’s faithful 
Ticnd. 

SPECIAL FOR DFCEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B AKBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 














80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sul- 
tan of Biltmore, No, : 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire piss. 
mated for breeding, sired by Bilun 
of Biltmore, No. 71469, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951. 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to §15. 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, : 
NEWTON, N. C. 








SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
c. C. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. Ali at “live and let 


live”’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 








Richardson Creek Herd 


English Berkshires. 


None but first class pigs offered. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write me at once for anything in 
the Berkshire line. 

M. A..GRIFFIN, Proprietor, 
Monroe, N.C., R. F. D. No. 8 
Shipping Point, Monroe, N.C. 


FOR SALE! 
Thoroughbred Poland China Pigs. 


Price $5.00 each; — _ ~ eee 
. Send check with order. pply to 
‘aaaite Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, Halifax Co., N.C. 
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Auction Sale 





Thirty Head Registered Short Hora Cattle, 


AT 





STATESVILLE, N. C. 
ON 








; 
¢ 
: 
¢ 
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¢ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
¢ 
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Tuesday, February 14, 1905. 


This shipment of cattle was selected from the leading herds of the famous “Blue 
Grass” State, Kentucky, and will be brought down PLEDGED TO ABSOLUTE SALE. 

The offering will be nearly divided as to male and female, and some of the choice 
animals of the breed will be brought in this consignment. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


FRANK G. HOGAN, 
Keller Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Or, DR. TAIT BUTLER, State Veterinarian, 


SOS 00S OS 03 OD O03 OD OB 93 903B9D 930303503 DBD 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886, 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 


DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS: 


CLARENCE H. Pos, President. 

T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
CO. W. BURKETT. 

B. W. KILGORE. 

J. W. BAILEY. 


OFFICE: ° 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year...... cvccccccocccsccsoeh ll OU 
Single een gg 6 months eeeccoreecosceoces 55 
Trial subscription, 8 monthe....... aE || 











SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to name bcth old and new addresses 
in ordering change of pestoffice. 

When sending your renewa! be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 


- @D your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 


time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
’06,"" shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 16; “1 Sep. '08,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
property changed within two weeks after 
money ir sent, notify ua. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If @ subscriber wishes 
bis wf of the past discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsibie for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, January 9, 1905. 











Prices to-dav................. sal alates atic 7 
Prices this date last year .............. ORAS 18@138%4 
Receipts to date ............ ecescceseeee vee 10 826 Daler 


Receipts same period last year..... 11,241 bales 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 9, 1905. 










































































Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 2 Ibs................. 90 
- E1tra Prime, N. C., bu............... 95 
- Fancy...... "SC SCOSESESEC ES Eee SEES ECHOES EES FEE eEeeeeee 1.00 
o8 Prime, Vv irginia SE eee fee passe 
" Extra Prime, Virginia, _ ee 85 
4 Seanad A A Nniccicensiheamasivotngieniwissiess 90 
” RENO cncccsntsinsborassenenesncesecoses: 0s 85@9u 
Corn, white, bu ura 65 
N.C. bacon, bams, Ib... ---14@15 
= “ shoulders............... 11 
ae 5 a a enbseiinnaliniaeiinitie mer 
. per dozen 
Chickons, grown " 20@30 
” spring its 124%@156 
Turkeys, live ib en 124% 
Beeswax 26@27 
Taliow os 
’ Sweet potatoes, bu @ 
Beef cattle, ib me 2@8 
CHARLOTTE PRODOCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 9, 1905 
Chickens—#pring ............... 1b @B 
Eggs Seeecesccccee 20 
Ducks poisessuseneus 
Hens—per head 2@ 80 
pearing , Saco eeecceee SeCCCEC Cee eeeee eeesee he 
8s— ee eeecesecoceesee 
Oats Seeeeeresececoee sees SPOCHS CES ESSSEHOSER SS EESe Seeeeeseteccoee 54 @ 
_, re \casiilepnninminnalsiaibiiaininaahanacinnals $1.00 
Hides—4dry flint...... " 18 
Hides—dry salt............ ll 
H ides—green, 26 ANd UP.....0.........ceeeeee 4 
Kipse—green, Oo 5 ont 1% 
Calf SKInG, 5 tO 12..........ccccccerreecesrrereeerees . 80 
Calf Skins, under Ree ce cetes SOCK RCC SSESOSOESOEE 40 @ tA] 
Sheep skins, full WoOOL.......0...cccccee sooo 70 @ 1.00 
i initutntinanneernnscenmnccoeoncen cocccesvee SO @ OD 
Goat skins eeeeee eee eeeeesetcos 15 @ 2B 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
‘BALTIMORE, MD., January 9, 1906 





Flour—winter patents 5 65 @ $5.80 
“ Spring patents .--».5.90 @ 6 '5 
TO BING weiss csccsccstusentonssceseesescnscesses a006000sssnceseoys 1.17 
WHORE, GOUTROTT .....crc0scesce+s+-ccccceee $1.10 @ 1.16 
Corn, Southern white....... ... .............. 46@ 50 
Oats. NO. 2 WHItC .......00....c0sseccecceees ne, 88 
BE GI AE nitcsnstdiemmmbioeiemisescceroreevssenenes 68 @ 74 
Butter, fancy Imitation .............00-.0 2) @ 21 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY...........0000seeeerees 26 
Butter, store packed................... “ 14 @ 16 


Eggs fresh....... 
Cheese, firm 
Sugar, coarse granulated 














RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA.. January 9, 1905 
The quotations are as follovs: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 











I a isiittewnines'ss siciiadindaeibisidasaninill $ 1.50 to $ 8.50 
BBO ci cic coicnsces sscusenbdvabesns peter en scoeree BAO tO 600 
Sport to medium leatv................. 600 te 900 
BOTS TIDE eicceccscesies envone REISE ee 1000 to 14.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 

I a cc esessn achicpeanasbenovens ved $ 4.60 to $ 5.60 
Short leavl......... psnpeusbeatbecatboneen wee 600 to 750 
Medium Ieaf sLseeeububeuveniies 7.00 to 8.00 
Long leaf............ seucanbauuiek sbanoneeiee 800 to 1200 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14.00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—ComMon ..........- seceeeee 700 to $ 9:00 

Medium SeSeeeeeeeeesesoosSeeseseseseeeee eoee 9 50 to j1 50 

_. as ... 12Mto 130 
Cutters—COM MOD .....0 .- 13.00 to 18.00 

Medium Seseceeeeecescsseeeees eeece e 12.00 to 15 00 

Fine eeeee eeeceee seesece eeeceseee eeeeeeoeeeserese 16.00 to 20 00 

Fancy 20.00 to 22.60 











Medium ............... ‘OD . 
dit nrettbescs 50 to 
Sana 00 to 
Wrap ers—Common.. .00 to 
Medium .00 to 
| OU to 
Fine........ 00 to 
ET cccnscitinets sesavvens iniiaal .00 to 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
ga | ere oe 1.50 to 
Lugs, common to good............. 4.00 to 
Lugs, good to prime ........ nace 500 Lo 
Short leaf.............. sesihehGiendctaation te 6.50 to 
a tiiisaiicihisaciniikabanttinig’ y. 8 00 to 
IIIT hittin cichbinrites.sccastecusesuiion eee 12,50 to 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 


CHARLOTTE, January 9, 1905. 
These figures represent prices paid to wag 
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Early Cotton beats 


the Boll 


with one hundred pounds 
~~, 
v 


increases the cotton yield materi 


Weevil 


It can readily be proven to your satis- 
faction, that top dressing the cotton field 


(to the acre) of 


< 3M Nitrate of Soda 


S Ni ; (THE STANDARD FERTILIZER) 


ally, makes 


longer and better fibre and brings the crop 
to maturity rapidly enough to outstrip the 
ravages of the weevil, Two years ago [ 


Middli S| = announced that forcing rapid growth and 
aorta Pe eeeeeeereseresee sss seeee Overecceeee eee erecccccseces 6 o%, Ne ~~ ‘i quick maturitv was the true solution of 
Pe rr rer irr titre rr rrr e) (a S= SS . rt : s 
PEER ensiiiirhatnavontpreonatnonnnrcstinntneapioiinnee seieced 5 to 664 || = the weevil evil. Continued experiments 
COME RBG cssscsses seesseccccoseses o00 500 eenoereseooonees 18 SS have proven the truth of the statement, 


NEW YORK FERTILIZER MARKET. 
NEw YORK CITY, January 9, 1905. 


Ammonia sulphate, spot, per 
100 Ibs p » Spot, p 





future 
Fish scra p,dried, 10 p.c, am mo- 
monia an‘ i4 p c. bone 
phot phate f o.b fish works 
per ton 
ground 
wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. am- 
monia, f o. b. fish works... 
Ground fish guano, im ported, 
10 and ll p. c. ammonia 
and 1517 p. c. bone nhos- 
phate,c.i. f. N. Y.. Baiti- 
mo ror Ph'ladelphia-...... 
Asotine, per unit ...........---- 
Tankage. covcentra'ed, 15 to 
1l6p.c.f o. b. Chicago----. 
Tankage, 10-ll p. c and 10-15 
p. c.f. a. b., Chicago ---... 
Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c. f,0. b., 
Chicago. per ton....-..--... 
Tankage, 8 and 20 p. c. f. 0. b. 
( hicago 
Tankage, 7 and 80 p. c.f. o. b. 
Chicago ---.-- 
Tankage, 6 and 85 p. c. f o. b. 
( hicago 
Garbage, tankage ---.-.------- 
Hoof meal,f o. b. Chicago, per 


unit 
Dried blood, 12 15 p. c. ammo- 
nia. f. 0. b. New YorkK----.- 
Dried blood, high grade, f. o. 
0D: CIRO BRIO cnc cincniennune 
Nitrate of soda, 96 p.c. spot 
r 100 lbs 


























Nitrate of soda, 95 p. c. spot-- 
future, 95 per cent__-.------ 





Acid phos phate---.---. -------- 
Bones, clean junk, per ton--. 
butcher ---- 


ground, steamed -____..--. 
unground, steamed -----. 
UE Narain 
Bone biack, refuse ......------ 
Phos phate rock, f.0.b. Char’n 
Tenn. les 
South Carolina phospbate 
rock, ground per 2,000 Ibs. 
f.o. b. Ashley river-_----- 
South Carolina —, 
rock, kiln-dried, f. 0. b 
we SEE sccekitiideiaancine 
Florida land pebble pnos-: 
hate rock f. o. b. Fernan- 
ina, per ton ..........---- 
Florida high grade phospbate 
bard reck f o. b. Fernan- 
GiIDB, PET LOD ........cecce-..reeees 
Muarigate Potash, 80 p.c. spot 
per 100 Jbs ..........-.-.-.-. 
Muariate potash 80 p.c, future 
Muriate salt, 20 p. c. actual 





eee we eee em m eems ome ee 


potas 
Sulpbate potash ‘ basis 90 p.c.) 
Kainit in bags 2,240 lbs. ---.--- 
Kainit in bulk io 





$ 817% to 8.20 
8.23 
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Try it yourself. 
planters sufficient Nitrate of Soda, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


I will send to 1,000 cotton 


to make the test'on four one-hundred-foot 


rows of cotton, if the planter will pay trans- 
portation chargesand use it asdirected. The 
increase in cotton will more than repay this 














‘cost. Preference given to first applicants. 
260 & 10 Send Address on Post Card for Bulletins and Conditions. 
81.50 to 38.00 WILLIAM S. MYERS 
2.20 & 60 12-16 John Street Room 13% New York 
265 & 10 ORE 
2.60 to 265 
2.35 & 10 ; Send for handsome y Just received highest award, Gold Medal, on 
new Catalogue 4 Saw Mills, Engines and Threshing Ma- 
2.25 & 10 : AY chines, World’s Fair, St. Louis. Ajax 
E Portable and Traction Engines: All 
2.20 & 10 t sizes. Threshing Machines: All kinds 
‘ ri ag i _—. Mills 
S Wi Cc > ed ar 
1600 to 1700 Ganeet tania Grale 
Drills, Disc and Hoe pat- 
16.00 to 1700 —. . greatly improved 
to 9.00 ee 
8 00 Center Crank A. B, Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
2.45 to 2.60 ENGINE York, Pa. 
2.60 to 2.66 
2.65 to 2.70 
« |Union Lock Poultry Fence 
80 i 
ae asia . : 
2.27 to P 
60 to 67 A Fence—Not a Netting. 
16.00 to 16. 
16.00 to 1700 | Evertry tostretcha netting? The top and bottom edges draw together and the center 








tbemerelves. Nu top rail or bottom boards 


required; st ong enough to be used fora 


galvanized with prime West- 


ern Spelter, it outwears any f.nce we 
Costs no more, put up, than 
cheaper nettings or fences, and is much 


he rod ‘only—in rolls of ten or 
rods or more delivered f o.b. 


nearest depot. Width 12 to 84 incbes 
Write for Catalogue H, and “A Short 
Story for Poultry Raisers.”’ 


UNION FENCE COMPANY, 


114 Liberty St... ..NEW YORK CITY. 


Mills at 


23.00 to 24.00 bulges out. 
19.00 to 2200 Tbe horizontal members of the Union Lock fence are cables—vertical members are 
1900 to 2000} Single wires, immovably locked at each intersection—cannot possibly buckle or sag— 
11.00 to 16.00 | may be stretched tightly, and conforms to the inequalities of the ground without cut- 
500 to 7.00} ting. The trade mark shows how the mesh is graduated in size from botiom to top. 
82% to 425 Keeps in smail cuickens, and the rectangular mesh prevetus them from hanging 
» 
seo 80 psn ae field fence. 
Heavily 
8.50 to:—— know. 
a 
old by t 
8.75 to 4.00 20 rods—30 
725[to 7.60 
1.88 to 1.91 
1.88 to 1.86 a 
fia pion. 
"<i. ie iy This Trade Mark in Colovs appears on every roll. 


New Haven, Ct., DeKalb, I1]., Oak- 


land, Cal, 
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ARP HULLER 
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BUY THE BEST 
Farquhar Pea Huller 


$28.00 


Star Pea Kuler 
$25.00 


Cutaway and Solid Disc 
Harrows,' Red Ripper’ Hy 
Piesses, Wagons, Buggies, 
&c Barbed Wire, Imple- 
ments, &c. Everything for 
the farm. For prices address 








T. B. PARKER, Ss. 8A. 





EICH. N. C. 





DON’T BUY 


all one cylinder engines; revolutionizing gas power. 


tionary ortraction. Mention this paper. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Costs Less to and Less to Run. ickly, 
E TEMPLEPUMP © 


O-, Mfrs., Meagher & 15th Sta., Chicago, T 


UNTIL YOU INVESTICATE 


| | E ENGINES “THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
atwo-cylinder oy engine oe to 


easily started. No vibration. Canbe mounted on yo Bay Say at smal cost pase sta- 


ISIS OUR FIFTY-FI EAR. 
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